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The New Morality 


One of the most ominous phenomena of modern 
{te is the readiness’ with which the present genera- 
pon discards the wisdom of the past and substitutes 

por it the fashionable views of the hour. Nor is 
iur age in the least critical in this respect. It ap- 
‘lauds the latest theory from whatever source it may 
umanate. It has a childish love for the novel and 
m equally childish scorn for the old. ‘This fatal 
endency is particularly manifest in the sphere of 
norals, and there it is fraught with greater danger 
qan in any other domain of life. Never was it 
wasier to become a much quoted authority than in 
‘ur own days. All that is necessary is to give ut- 
2rance to a radical sentiment, to speak flippantly 
rf the achievements of the ages gone by and to 
vile what was held sacred by former generations. 
“he recipe is infallible and by its adroit use many 
Have won a popularity to which their intellectual 
-ualifications nowise entitle them. Irreverence and 
‘ynicism are in the saddle and triumphantly over- 
ide the hallowed traditions of the past. 
Let us take a critical look at what calls itself the 
ew morality and see wherein consists its pretended 


‘roup of the new moralists Professor Durant Drake, 
vho has recently published a book on the subject, 
vhich is fairly typical of the publications of this 
nature, and which appears in a series, entitled “Phil- 
bsophy for the Layman”’.) It is obvious that among 
e readers to whom the volume makes appeal and 
lack the critical insight necessary to detect its 
ies and unwarranted assumptions, it is calcu- 
rk great havoc. It may also be remarked 
10r is or. of philosophy at Vassar 


“mischief. In view of stich facts we 
el at the growing moral disintegration 
at the chaos into which the world 


phic is charac- 


iperiority. We may take as spokesman of the 


tributing to the writer sentiments not his own, whe 


ies in Fe 


-are pleasurable or unpleasurable feeling: ait 
nat doctrine that will well recommend it 


| regulative 
doct: 


thing else than science must tell us how to use prop- 
erly and in a beneficent manner the stupendous dis- 
coveries of science, for on that: vital point science 
itself is silent. There is little hope that science will 
furnish a basis for a new morality. It is only the 
idolatry of science that has put this perverted notion 
into the minds of many of our contemporaries. "The 
sober-minded do not expect anything like that of 
science. The progress of science need not be a men- 
ace to mankind, but it will be if man does not learn 
how to use the things that scientific research places 
at his disposal. 

The modern approach to the problem of morality 


is, in harmony with the positivistic tendency of our 


times, purely empirical. On this point Professor 
Drake is delightfully frank and outspoken. “By 
the new morality,” he writes, “I mean the morality * 
which, basing itself solidly upon observation of the 
results of conduct, consciously aims to secure the 
maximum of attainable happiness for mankind .. . 
At last a scientific, experimental attitude toward 
morals is becoming diffused among the more edu- 
cated classes, and we seem to be at the dawn of an 
age which will judge conduct by its observable 
results.” 


As to the criterion of morality, this theory is any- 
thing but new. On the contrary, it is hoary with 
old age. We have here nothing but a slightly modi- 
fied form of hedonism and utilitarianism, such as 
the Cyrenaic and Epicurean philosophers of ancient 
times proclaimed. According to these, the one de- 
sirable thing for man is pleasure or happiness— 
agreeable feeling—and the chief good at which every 
man should aim is his own greatest pleasure or hap- 
piness. Moral acts are those that produce agree- 4 
able feelings. A rather crude theory which in reality — 
makes an end of all morality. That we are not at-_ 


we identify his morality with that of the hedo: 
is borne out by another passage which occurs. saat 
tle later in his book. It reads as follows: “But th 

only thing that matters, ultimately, is the kind 
feelings that sentient. creatures have.” es 


The results, then, that distinguish good ron 


tines, who in practice have always expe 
of their fe, _On the | 
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Nature is a poor’ model for human conduct. A 
moral code based on the natural sciences can have 
no elevating and ennobling tendency, for nature is 
both wanton and utterly cruel. There is no warrant 
for any of the finer traits of human character in 
the whole realm of nature. What is there in nature 
that would even remotely suggest sympathy, justice, 
kindness, pity, fidelity, honesty, chastity’ Of these 
things nature knows nothing. Yet, these things are 
essential for human existence. A morality fashioned 
after the pattern of nature would lead to inhumanity 
and brutality. Scientific humanity would be a cold, 
impersonal, ruthless and inhuman affair. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the modern so-called scientific morality 
exhibits precisely these ugly features. It tends to- 
ward cruelty and a disregard for human rights. It 
has no regard for loyalty and fidelity. It makes 
very little of purity. It is even indifferent to hu- 
man life. These advocates of a morality based on 
science do not realize what they are bringing on 
humanity. Euthanasia and eugenics are the fruits 
of this scientific morality. Divorce and companion- 
ate marriage and birth control are other fruits. Very 
ugly things grow on the soil of the scientific and 
natural morality. At this we need not be surprised, 
for nature is unmoral. Morality is foreign and 
alien to nature. Hlence, it is not from nature study 
that we can derive moral ideals. Man cannot live 
by the.law of the jungle. Natural science, there- 
fore, cannot dictate the law of morality by which 
mankind is to find its happiness and its proper 
perfection. 


Another point is this: The above-mentioned writer 
says that the dictates of morality must be based 
solidly upon observation of the results of conduct. 
And here he means the results that can be observed 


in our own experience. Now, since he has already re- - 


jected the experience of the ages, he can have in 
mind nothing else but individual experience and ex- 
perience in this earthly life. He presumes, of course, 
that there is no sequel to our temporal existence. 
It is only time that counts. The next life does not 
matter, because there is none. Again we hear in 
this assertion the echo of an old error: Let us eat 
and drink and rejoice, for this life quickly comes 
to an end and after it there is nothing! But at pres- 
ent we waive that point though it is of supreme im- 
portance. We say, however, that individual experi- 
ence cannot be the criterion of morality, since it is 
unable to observe all the results of conduct. 
forget how very restricted the scope of individual 
experience is. It extends over a few years, but the 
results of conduct stretch far into the future and 
therefore completely transcend our experience. All 
we know are the immediate results and moreover 
only those that affect ourselves. In morality we 
cannot rely on experience. We must approach the 
problem from another angle, one that affords us a 


We 


more comprehensive view than experience can - 


provide. ** ° 


The new morality is chiefly a new sex morality. 


The wildest champions of the new morality do not. | 


favor an abolition of honesty or temperance. They 
do not even advocate murder, except that of infants 


oe 


and incurables, and of those who are considered so- 
cially useless. No, they are only concerned about the 
restraints that are placed.on the sex life. Now, how 
is this? ‘The empirical approach accounts for this 
interesting phenomenon. It is this way. In the 
other domains of morality the evil results of cer- 
tain actions can immediately be observed. Experi- 
ence, therefore, at least in a limited way, can serve 
as the foundation of morality. Let us take intem- 
perance. Qverindulgence in food or particularly 
in intoxicating drink immediately is punished by 
unpleasant results. Surely, intemperance is bad on 
the testimony of experience because it produces 
as its immediate effect a deplorable condition of in- 
efficiency and in most cases a terrific headache. The 
degradation that follows in the wake of intemper- 
ance is immediately evident. Therefore, the new 
morality just like the old condemns intemperance. 
3ut with sex irregularities the situation is different. 
The disastrous results of sex transgressions do not 
show themselves immediately to our observation. 


In fact, the immediate results may be wholly satis- 
factory. Here you have a couple who remarried 
after divorce from their previous partners. They 
are entirely happy. The observable result is pleas- 
urable and according to the morality of mere experi- 
ence everything is well. But there are results that 
elude experience and that escape short-sighted ob- 
servation. Such results, inaccessible to direct ob- 
servation, because they lie in the distance, are the 
weakening of fidelity, the growing disrespect for 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, the decay of home- 
life and the consequent disintegration of human 
civilization. These disastrous effects are too far 
distant to come under the observation of those wha 
are immediately concerned. 


Mere experience, therefore, cannot be the basis of 
morality. It is too short-sighted. It can take in 
only the immediate effects, but is unable to reach out 
to the faraway yet inevitable consequences that can 
only be experienced by the race or that may be an- 
ticipated by metaphysical analysis. 

C. BruEHL 


Every law framed by man bears the character 
of a law exactly to that extent to which it is derived 
from the law of nature. But if on any point it is 
in conflict with the law of nature, it at once ceases 
to be a law: it is a mere perversion of law. But 
there are two modes of derivation from the law of 
nature. Some enactments are derived by way of 
conclusion from the common principles of the law 
of nature; as the prohibition of killing may be de- 
rived from the prohibition of doing harm’ to any 
man. Other enactments are derived by way of 
determination of what is in the vague: for instance, 
the law of nature has it that he who does wrong. 
should be punished; but that he should be punished 

_with this or that punishment, is a determination of 
the law of nature. Both sorts of enactments a 
found in human law. But the former are not mere 
legal enactments, but have some force also of natu. 
ral law. ‘The latter have force of human law only 
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Can “Farm Relief” Fulfill 
Hxpectations? 

The deliberations of the Congress at Washington 
over farm relief have a much deeper significance 
than even those participating in the discussions 
‘seem to have sensed. The fundamental fact of the 
‘Farm Relief Bill demanding of the most numerous 
class of American producers they must organize in 
order to avail themselves of the privileges it is in- 
tended the Government shall extend to agriculture, 
‘was accepted without hesitation. Nor did the daily 
press of the country recognize the tremendous sig- 
nificance of either this feature of the Bill or of its 
}unopposed acceptance by the members of both 
houses of Congress. 

In truth, no previous action of that body has so 
clearly denoted the acceptance of a principle at 
variance with the one on which rests the capital- 
ism of the 19th century, as the vote enacting into 
law the McNary-Haugen bill. From the rejection 
of the authority of government to interfere with 
the free play of economic forces, and the denial of 
the right of association on the part of individual 
producers to bargain collectively—the “open shop” 
is the visible expression of this principle—we have 
now proceeded to the acceptance of measures dia- 
metrically opposed to every fundamental upon 
which the economic structure of the present was 
built. The Bill thus marks the most decisive step 
ever undertaken in this country toward a new eco- 
nomic order of things, one which substitutes for 
the doctrine of unrestricted competition the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. 

If this is so, the McNary-Haugen Bill, with all 
its faults, and probably unsuspected by its authors, 
who merely formulated demands dictated by ex- 
pediency, marks the passing of what has been called 
laicised economy, or naturalistic economy, the soil 
in which Capitalism thrived. Indicating clearly the 
ending of an epoch and emphasizing the opinion of 
a distinguished. Russian - philosopher—antagonistic 
to Bolshevism, let us assure timid readers—who 
has declared: “The most preponderant undertak- 
ing of modern history (capitalism) must be liqui- 
dated; it has proven a failure.”!) The Congress at 
Washington has ‘unwittingly underscored this. as- 
sertion by accepting the decision of history which 
points to the necessity of creating new economic 
structures or corporations. It is in this direction 
the present Farm Relief legislation attempts to 
move, not however in a manner meriting our ap- 
proval. 

Lest it be surmised our interpretation is mere- 
ly an unwarranted assertion, let us quote from the 
speech of Hon. M. C. Garber of Oklahoma, who 
has backed the measure since it was first proposed 
in Congress. Addressing the House on. April 25, 
Mr. Garber declared: tian! 


“For the first time in the history of this country, the 
vernment, with all its power, will be supporting to its 


\ 


2) Practical Farm_ Retier, _ Speech :of Hon, M 
Garber, etc. Wash.. 1929, p. 7.» % + eet 
3) As reported in The U. S. Daily, Wash., 
Dp a2 wee 


limit, farm-owned and farm-controlled cooperative asso- 
ciations. — It will also back up the organization of the 
stabilization corporations, representing each commodity. 
They will be composed of cooperative associations. Such 
stabilization corporation will hold and market the product 
that it has been organized to handle. It will have .what 
the individual farmer has never had, namely, the bargain- 
ing power necessary to exact a reasonable price.’’2) 

rTN ° . . . 

"his statement entirely agrees both with the in- 
tentions of President Hoover, as expressed by him 
in his “Message to Special Session of Congress,” 
and the text of both the McNary and the Haugen 
bill. Mr. Hoover declares in the document referred 
to that in order to carry out the pledged purpose of 
a Federal Farm Board—namely the reorganization 
of the marketing system on sounder and more eco- 
nomic lines— 
“this board will require funds to assist in creating and 
sustaining farmer-owned and farmer-controlled agencies 
for a variety of purposes, such as the acquisition of ade- 
quate warehousing and other facilities for marketing; ade- 
quate working capital to be advanced against commodi- 
ties lodged for storage; necessary and prudent advances 
to corporations created and owned by farmers’ marketing 
organizations for the purchase and orderly marketing of 
surpluses occasioned by climatic variations or by harvest 
congestion; to authorize the creation and. support of clear- 
ing house, especially for perishable products, through 
which, under producers’ approval, cooperation can be es- 
tablished with distributors and processors to more orderly 
marketing of commodities and for the elimination of many 
wastes in distribution; and to provide for licensing of 
handlers of some perishable products so as to eliminate 
unfair practices,’’?) 

A revolving fund of $500,000,000 is the: chief 
dependence of the proponents of the bill. The 
backers of the debenture feature in the Senate, on 
the other hand, ventured the opinion that the pro- 
posed revolving fund, intended for loans to co- 
operatives or stabilization corporations, constituted 
a “mere gesture.” Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 


declared: 

“About all it will be able to do will be to revolve in the 
Treasury; but aone of its revolutions will take any con- 
siderable portion of it into the regions of the country 
where the farm conditions are distressing.” 

This attitude of skepticism on the part of Sena- 
tor Barkley is based on the assumption that so 
small a number of farmers are organized as to pre- 
clude their receiving any benefit from that particu- 
lar feature-of the McNary-Haugen Bill. Discuss- 
ing the measure, without the debenture provision, 
Senator Barkley, addressing the Senate on May 6, — 


said es ; : 
“What are we offered? We are offered a farm board 
and a revolving fund, which is to be loaned to coopera- . 
tive farm organizations, if there are any left to take ad- — 
vantage of it. : 
“Tt has been my belief that what the farmer needed was 
not an opportunity to borrow mére money. He has already 
borrowed all he has any security to guarantee, and prob- _ 
ably much more than he will ever be able to repay. © a 
“Furthermore, there are not at present anywhere in the 
United States, a’ sufficient number of cooperative mar- 


keting associations, covering a sufficient area, or a suff- — 5 


om 


cient number of clubs to make this additional credit facility 
of any real value. There is no national wheat cooperati 
organization and few local ones. The tobacco orga 
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tions, which existed for a while, have practically ceased to 
function.’’4) 

Regarding the ability of the farmers to meet the 
demands to organize, Senator Barkley is not at all 
hopeful. He declared on the same occasion: 

“This provision of the bill will be of no earthly benefit 
to the tobacco growers of the United States, unless it were 
possible to reorganize the tobacco associations, which pos- 
sibility I seriously doubt. There is no nation-wide, and few 
local cooperative organizations for cotton, pork, corn, 
rice, or any other farm products which form a consider- 
able part of the farm problem with which we are dealing, 
and in my opinion it will be impossible to form any such 
comprehensive organizations as will be able to deal with 
any nation-wide farm product in the near future.” 

He is equally doubtful in respect to the stabiliza- 
tion corporations, provided for in Section 5 of the 
MeNary bill, which are to be organized “under 
State law for each commodity, when, in the opin- 
ion of the board, such an agency is necessary.” 
Each corporation to have two main functions: “1) 
to act as a merchandising agent for the cooperative 
associations owning stock in the corporation; and 
2) to handle recurring surpluses of the commodity, 
whether produced by members or by non-mem- 
bers.”°) Senator Barkley believes that, since sta- 
bilization corporations are to be operated by and 
under control of the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, if 
“there are no such associations now in existence, and if 
no reasonable expectation can be entertained of their pos- 
sible organization’ in the near future,’ 
this particular provision of the bill is likewise fatu- 
ous. Consequently, “the bill as proposed by the 
administration constitutes,” in his opinion, “an 
empty shell, within which there is no substance.’’®) 

The lack of a sufficiently large number of well 
developed cooperatives, able and willing to assume 
their part in the execution of the great project de- 
vised by Congress, is indeed sufficient warrant to 
doubt that, aside from other considerations, the 
promised “complete economic equality,’ which, ac- 
cording to Senator McNary, “the American farmer 
—alone of all the farmers of the world—has here- 
tofore enjoyed,’ may be resurrected by the means 
now contemplated. Cooperatives are not made over 
night ; individualists are not turned into cooperators 
as by the waving of a magic wand. Well organized, 
healthy, financially sound cooperative organizations 
are of slow growth. Training, experience, and be- 
fore all, a new spirit, have much to do with their 
success or unmaking. Nor may we overlook the 
important fact that certain types of agricultural 
cooperatives have not as yet demonstrated their 
ability to redeem the promises their promoters have 
made to the members. The authors of the rather 
thorough “Report by the Business Men’s Commit- 
tee on Agriculture”, while strongly recommending 
organized cooperative efforts on the part of farmers, 
are nevertheless aware of the difficulties which 
hamper the development of cooperatives established 


4) The U, S, Daily, Wash., May 7. 
*) Report No. 3 Agricultural Surplus Control Acct. 


6) Loc. cit. 


Svhmitted by Mr. McNary. Wash., 1929, p. 7. 
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for the purpose of controlling the marketing of 
agricultural staples. Having declared the oppor- 
tunities for cooperation among farmers to be 
greatest in the marketing of perishable commodities, 
the Report says: 

“but in the marketing of the great staple crops like wheat 
and cotton the advantages to be gained by regional and 
national organization of cooperatives are not so great as 1s 
generally assumed and are in part offset by definite dan- 
cers, It is unlikely that great national cooperative mar- 
keting associations could undertake the marketing of wheat 
and cotton more cheaply than the present marketing ma- 
chinery, or secure.better prices for their products by hold- 
ing them to the end of the crop year. Such large scale 
cooperative selling associations, moreover, are subject to a 
constant temptation to engage in speculation and to seek, 
through economically unsound control of supply, an in- 
crease in the price at which they dispose of their product; 
and where they apply pressure on their members to re- 
strict production, there is a persistent temptation to desert 
the organization, leaving the latter to bear all costs while 
the non-members secure equal benefits.’’*) 

The various objections referred to are that many 
danger signals, pointing a warning finger at the all 
too evident probability of the Federal Farm Board, 
established by this Act, being forced in the end to 
do:for the farmer, what he has not been willing to 
do for himself: Cajole or force him into some 
kind of an organization, with the intention of bene- 
fiting him. It would merely mean, taking the last 
step toward the “new mercantilism”’, which grants 
the State such far-reaching powers over the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

Congressman Garber, is, however, certain the 
farmers will not disappoint the Government by fail- 
ing to organize in the expected manner. ‘To the 
contention: “The freedom and independence of 
the farmer must be protected and respected,” he 
adds the assurance: 

“But we have faith to believe that when the farmer 
sees that the Government in good faith is now extending 
to him every possible assistance it can and that he must 
organize to cooperate with the Government attempting to 
help and better his condition, he will respond as loyally to 
the Government as he always has. Here we have the Gov- 
ernment with all its power and all the money necessary, 
and yet the heart and soul of the success of this great ex- 
periment lies in the initiative and good judgment of the 
farmer himself. Will he respond? Will he cooperate? 
Will he show his appreciation? He never yet has failed.’’8) 

But what, if the farmer should, after all, fail to 
accomplish what is expected of him under the cir- 
cumstances created by the Farm Relief Bill? Is 
it even possible for him to respond to the demand 
to organize, as quickly as the exigencies of the pres- 
ent moment require? Wheat in the Kansas farmer’s 
bin is today worth 70 cents. That is less than the 
same commodity was worth in the terrible year 
1894, when it sold for 38 cents in Missouri, 
because the purchasing power of the dollar is to- 
day only half of what is was then! And since the 
same Special Session of Congress, ostensibly con- 
vened for the purpose of granting the farmer re- 
lief, increases tariff rates on every imaginable pro- 
duct of industry and not a few raw materials, the 


7) The Condition of Agriculture in the U, S. and 
Measures for its Improvement. A Report, etc., Wash., 
1927, p. 35. . 4 
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armer’s cost of living will mount. still higher, 
vhile his chances of disposing of his surplus in 
oreign countries will suffer further curtailment 
yecause their markets will not be able to absorb 
‘ven the quantities of American farm products pur- 
hased during recent years. 

In the Rit tile the farmer and business man 
like may soon be forced to face a danger, which 
would seriously affect not a few of them. ‘The 
Wonthly Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York for May warns its readers: 

“When it is considered that all this [effects of tight 
noney discussed in the previous paragraph] is occurring 
it a time of year when the exchanges normally tend to 
ye strong and foreign countries count on building up their 
‘eserves in anticipation of their heavy crop purchases from 
is in the Fall, there seems real ground for apprehension 
1s to what may happen when the exchanges are called 
ipon to bear the burden of the Autumn commodity move- 
nents. Unless some solution of the present credit diff- 
culties can be found before then that will permit a lower- 
ng of interest rates and the development of a bond market 
n time to start a reversal of the present flow of funds 
o this center, there is real danger that foreign purchasing 
ower will be so lacking as to materially affect our ability 
‘o dispose of our agricultural surplus, without which the 
evel of agricultural prices cannot be maintained, to say 
1othing of retaining to the full those markets for manu- 
Fractured goods which have become so important in our 
ational economy.”9) 

Undoubtedly, something must be done for the 
farmer! The “economic equality for agriculture,” 
»f which the champions of the McNary-Haugen 
nll make so much, is not yet in sight. Perhaps the 
sditorial writer in Barron’s was, after all, not far 
from the truth when he stated in a recent issue of 
he financial weekly: “Relief for farmers, so called, 
s merely the lure with which the tariff trap was 
yaited. The agitation of the Presidential year was 
nost unreal, but Congress has already shown that 
t was a stalking horse for a general advance in 
he tariff.’’?°) 

ph ae ee 


To use fraud _to sell a thing above its just price 
s a downright sin, being the deceiving of another 
0 his loss. Fraud apart, we may speak of buying 
and selling in two ways. 
und in that way we see that the institution of buy- 
ing and selling is for the common good of both 
yarties, each party wanting what the other has got. 
Now a transaction designed for the common ad- 
vantage of both, should not bear harder upon the 
yne party than upon the other; and therefore, the 
-ontract between them should proceed on the prin- 
“iple of equality of thing to thing. Now the quan- 
ity of a thing that serves human use is measured 
iccording to the price given for it; for which pur- 
ose we “have the invention of money. And there- 
re, if either the price exceeds the quantity of the 
e of the thing, or conversely the thing exceeds 
price, the equality of justice will be destroyed. 
therefore, to sell a thing dearer or buy it 
Renee than it is worth, is a proceeding in itself 
ee unlawful. Sats THOMAS NAS: 


In one way ordinarily; 


-noires of Protestant Englishmen under 


| Catholic Committee of 1782 took it up 
‘repudiate the Stuarts (who were now ha 


Emancipation and the Emanci- 
pators 
it 


“Ts there, in fact, such a thing nowadays as a 
Catholic public? We were a umted 
body when England emancipated the Catholic 
church; are we a united body now that it is 
the turn of the Catholic church to emancipate 
England?” 


The Rev. Ronald Knox, in the London Universe 


While much attention has been paid to the position 
of Catholics in England in penal times, to the events 
that led up to emancipation, to the stormy passage of 
the bill, and to the subsequent history and develop- 
ment of Catholicism in England, little interest has 
been shown in the matter of how the Relief Act of 
1829 affected non-Catholics and what the future 
fruit of the events of one hundred years ago may be 
expected to be. 


To consider that briefly it is not necessary to re- 
capitulate the iniquities of the penal legislation, the 
sufferings of Catholics, the ignorance and _ indiffer- 
ence of Protestants, the complications of political 
movements; but we may just glance at what hap- 
pened, without reference to religious sympathies or 
party passion. Two hundred and fifty years of per- 
secution were brought to an end. But we must be- 
ware of the injustice of settitng down the govern- 
ments and people of England over that period as 
wantonly indulging in simply and solely religious 
persecution—that most odious form of malignity. 
Even at the beginning and at its fiercest under Eliza- 
beth it was not entirely that; as time went by it 


never ceased to try to justify itself (and we cannot 


always doubt its good faith) by an appeal to politics | 
—but the religious factor was always present. To _ 
the Protestant the Pope was Antichrist; to the poli- 
tician he was a powerful and unscrupulous monarch. 
Nor were the fears of civil rulers without some 
justification. 

In a rash moment Pope Pius V. deposed the 
Queen of England and absolved her subjects from 
their allegiance. That would have been all right 
in 1370, but in 1570 it was more than a Tudor 
sovereign would stand. During the Common- 
wealth the Puritan governors were set by their 
long ears because Catholics were notorious support- 
ers of prelacy and the monarchy; after 1688 this was 
made worse by the fact that the monarchs them- 
selves, of the House of Stuart, were Catholics; a _ 
Catholic was almost ipso facto a Jacobite, an up- 
holder of James III and Charles III against the 
ruling Georges, I, II and III. For 200 years Cath- 
olics were politically “ agin the government”, had the 
odium of so being even when, as generally, they 
were insignificant, peaceful, well behaved and uw 
moved by politics ; persecution, penalizing, was 
graceful: it was also inevitable, for the Pope ; 
the Pretender were both the bogeymen and the 


overian kings. And it was not until the 


the deposing Damen of the ee See 


i 
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specious, excuse for ‘the penalizing of Catholicism 
was taken away and “emancipation” became prac- 
tical politics. Nevertheless, when all this is taken 
into consideration, the fact remains that for 250 
years a small, decreasing and feeble class of people 
was unjustly ‘discriminated against and with what 
seems to have’ been a vicious malice—a capital sin 
against just government, whether it was because 
their religion was unpopular or because they had 
red hair ; nor was emancipation when it came a spon- 
taneous movement of justice toward a tiny minority 
but, at bottom, a measure of expediency wrung from 
an unwilling government by fear of the then Irish 
situation. 


Still, it was; done, and April 13, 1829, is an im- 
portant date because England, for whatever reason 
and in whatever crisis, put an end to a state of flag- 
rant injustice. It should by right therefore be cele- 
brated with as much rejoicing by non-Catholics as 
by Catholics., 

That any particular attention will in fact be paid 
by them to the anniversary is, of course; too much to 
expect. For the. Englishman is a practical fellow (in 
his own narrow sense of the meaning of ‘ ‘practical”’). 
He asks, “What tangible benefit has this ‘act of jus- 
tice’ conferred upon me or my country?” and the 
answer is not immediately obvious.. Nor is that alto- 


gether surprising."). 


The most Seeder he effect and benefit resulting 
to our country from the freedom of the Catholic 
Church therein has been purely spiritual and’ reli- 
gious, arising from the freeing of the Mass. This 
from the nature of things cannot be measured, no 
statistics can be given, it cannot be shown at work. 
God alone knows what blessings of all kinds have 
come to this country, both to the nation at large and 
to individuals, Catholic and non-Catholic, from the 
daily celebration of- thousands of Masses, and every 
year for one hundred years there have been more 
priests to offer up the holy sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. Added to this there have been and 
are the mortified daily lives and the continuous 
round of that other sacrifice of praise, the Divine 
Office, for which we have to thank a few monasteries 
of contemplative monks and many of contemplative 


te nuns ene pioluntasy, scapegoats of our sins. 


rancipation, and one of its chiefest, for, in _the 

ds of our reigning Pope: “All those. who, ac- 

ording to their rule, lead a secluded life, remote.’ 
mm the din and follies of the world, and ‘who not 
assiduously contemplate the divine mysteries 

> eternal. truths, and pour forth ardent and 


t refer to the obvious ' ‘consideration that to 
1e-street Catholics, in. spite of | being quite 
aes ‘ ordinary folk whose~ nuns are much given to 

eA ae people who from » time to tim 


ny not | 


continual prayers to God that His Kingdom may 
flourish but who also atone for the sins of 
other men still more than for their own by morti- 
fication, prescribed or voluntary, of mind and body 
—such, indeed, must be said to have chosen the 
best part.” 


Nor must be forgotten the devoted lives of the 
parish clergy, the labors and prayers of active reli- 
gious of both sexes, the labors and prayers of hun- 
dreds of thousands of faithful lay folk, all of whom 

can go about their lawful occasions freely, can say 

and assist at Mass, administer'and receive the Sacra- 
ments, try to bring up their children to a godly, 
righteous. and sober life, without let or hindrance, 
thanks to that tardy act of justice. 


These things, I say, cannot be measured and they 
must not for that reason be under-rated. To try 
and get some idea of their significance saves us, 
on the one hand, from indifference and ingratitude; 
and on the other, from letting our legitimate re- 
joicing appear to be too much colored by those 
effects of emancipation (freedom to enter govern- 
ment services, etc.), which are more important to 
the Catholic as a citizen than to the Catholic as a 
Catholic. 


Moreover, such concentration on the spiritual ad- 
vantage accruing to our country at large will save 
us from discouragement and from any temptation 
to “defeatism”. For man is compounded of matter 
and spirit, both real and both good, interacting and 
reacting ; even in this world man’s end is happiness; 
and the Church is concerned with man and his salva- 
tion, therefore .she is concerned with a number of. 
matters by no means purely spiritual (no Catholic 
who thinks twice can say, for example, that the 
Church should never interfere in politics) ; and it is 
when we get out of the realm of the purely spiritual 
that it is exceedingly difficult to discern how much 
progress the Church in England has made in the 
huge task of modifying the un- -Catholicity of the 
English people. 

First of all, in the business of bringing non-Cath- 
olics to unity with the visible-body of the Church 
I am not going into statistics ; Fr. Thurston has do ne 
that in a volume of papers by various hands on 
centenary of Emancipation, recently published 
Longmans, Green. There were, it appears, probab 
about 500,000 Catholics in this country in 18 
conversions latterly average 10,000 a year; we no 
number some three millions. ‘That sounds 
but what does the statistician tell us these 
mean ?—at the best, that the increase of C 
is slightly in advance of the natural inc 
population as shown by the vital statistics 
n cee clean? And ‘ 
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pinion. Very many people, while recognizing and 
deploring, with an excess of ill-chosen adjectives, a 
widespread: movement toward what is, ‘in effect, 
paganism, yet maintain that the English people as a 
whole‘ are well disposed toward Catholicism, some- 
times only in its parts, sometimes in its totality, and 
are in fact by slow degrees approaching a condition 
wherein their conversion may be ‘seriously begun. 
It may be so. The number of individuals who are 
qualifed to give a weighty opinion on the matter are 
necessarily few, and I am not one of them. But 
for what little it is worth I give a personal opinion, 
and it is of one whose life, surroundings and ‘inter- 
ests are among Catholics: J believe the above ex- 
pressed view to be mistaken. 

A very great and intelligent interest in Catholicism 
is commonly found in individuals and among cer- 
tain parties; but the mass of the people and the 
ruling class (we suffer badly from a ruling class 
that is.an oligarchy of wealth rather than an aris- 
tocracy of worth) are, I will not say untouched by it, 
but swamped by un-Catholic and anti-Catholic in- 
fluences of terrifying extent and weight. And first 
and foremost is the decay of Protestantism. 


I regret to say that some ignorant or careless and 
certainly thoughtless Catholics speak and write tri- 
umphantly of “the imminent collapse of Protes- 
tantism.” Traditional Protestantism has collapsed 
and I grant that the amount of sheer infidelity, in- 
difference and superiority to religion is astonishing ; 
but Protestantism is’ still a great and vital force, a 
changed, ever-changing Protestantism, without dog- 
ma, without worship, with a pragmatist code of 
morals ; and the new Protestantism is no less against 
Catholicism than the old. So far as can be seen the 
influence of Catholicism has done very little to stay 
this sliding away from a form of Christianity—for 
that is what it is, and the new Protestantism is a 
more unfavorable atmosphere for the Church to 
work in than the old. Whatever its vitiating heresy, 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, or what not, traditional 
Protestantism held tenaciously to God, to the Bible 
as the word of God, to Christ as God incarnate, 
above all, to Christ as redeemer. The Catholic in 


dealing with the Protestant was dealing with a per-- 


son proud to be a follower of Christ (however er- 
rantly and off the right track he might be); that is 
no longer so, Protestantism is becoming de-Chris- 
tianized, and I venture to say that a Catholic who 
rejoices at that spectacle, greeting it as the collapse 
of Protestantism, does grievously wrong—for he 
rejoices at men deserting Christ, either altogether 
or by exchanging Him for a sentimental simulacrum. 


It is not a clearing of the ground wherein the Church 


shall triumph, for the Church does not triumph 
among those who repudiate Christ but among those 
who come to and cling to him.*) 

: Donatp G. ATTWATER 


ed into over-estimating the force of religion in this 


the people what it wants—sometimes) to deal with 
s topics—when they are patient of news-value, & 9. 
an prayer-book controversy or Miss Pickford’s 


=_ = 
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3) Some religious people, Catholic and other, are de-. 


ountry by the willingness of the popular press (which 


Minimum Wage Legislation in 
Various Countries’ 


This is the title of Bulletin No. 467 of United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, issued in 
December, 1928: In 1912°the author, DrveRu- 
dolph Broda, published in Paris “La Fixa- 
tion Legale des Salaires,’ which dealt. with 
England, Australasia and Canada, the only countries 
at that time having minimum wage legislation. The 
present study covers these three countries and all of 
those others which have enacted laws of this kind 
within the last seventeen years: namely, the United 
States, South Africa, Mexico, France, Norway, Ar- 
gentina, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Uruguay, Hungary, Italy and Russia. 


Minimum wage enactments differ considerably 
from country to country both in their specific provi- 
sions and in their underlying principles. In Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United States the legis- 
lation was based upon the principle of the living 
wage; with some modifications the same is true of 
the legislation in Canada, South Africa, Mexico, 
Argentina and Hungary. In France, Spain, Nor- 
way, Austria and Germany this principle was either 
not formally adopted or was to a large extent modi- 
fied by the consideration whether a trade or industry 
could sustain wage schedules determined by the cost 
of decent living. The equalization of certain classes 
of wage rates was also one of the objects of the 
legislation in some of these countries. In Uruguay, 
Argentina and Russia the desire to increase the effi- 
ciency of the workers was an important considera- 
tion, while in Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and 


‘Germany bargaining and opportunism played a large 


role in the provisions and the administration of the 
minimum wage laws. Australia seems to have pro- 
ceeded more logically and gone further in the appli- 
cation of the living wage principle than any of the 
other countries, inasmuch as it holds that industries 
which cannot pay the basic living wage had better 
go out of business or depend on State aid. 

The typical machinery for arriving at and fixing 
the minimum wage rates in most of the countries 
has been local Wage Boards, supplemented some- 


slant on the immortality of the soul. I may be excused 
if I give a personal experience in this connection which 
I have had since beginning this article. | was asked by 
one of the best known daily papers to give them a “story” 
for their local edition about the first convent of contempla- 
tive nuns about to come to this neighborhood. I did so. 
T wrote a brief account of the order and its daily lite and 
added some very carefully worded paragraphs calculated 
to allay misunderstanding of this life and the people who 
lead it—not a word that could be construed as “propagan- 
da’ for the Church, which indeed I hardly mentioned. 
When this was printed, I found that every specifically re- 
ligious sentence, including those wherein I explained the 
religious justification and meaning of the contemplative 
life. had been cut out; nothing else was touched. I had 
hoped to do the nuns a service by squashing in advance 
that cheap and ignorant sneer that “they’re only out to 
save their own souls;” I was not allowed to, apparently 
because that was “talking religion.” 

1) Minimum Wage Legislation in Various Countries, by 
Rudolph Broda, A. M., J. D.. Associate Professor of Social , 


Sciences, Antioch College, 125 pp. tae aa 
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times by central commissions with state-wide juris- 
diction. In some states, particularly in New Zea- 
land, wage rates have been fixed through industrial 
arbitration. In a few instances the wages have been 
determined by the central state authorities, as in 
Arizona, Utah, Alberta, Uruguay and Argentina. 
The degree of enforcement of the legislation has 
varied considerably in various countries. It has 
been most efficient in the various nations of the 
British Commonwealth, good in the United States, 
and fairly good on the Continent of Europe. The 
results have been generally beneficent, although the 
benefits have differed greatly in magnitude in differ- 
ent countries. Sweating has been eliminated in 
Australia, New Zealand and England in all the 
trades to which the laws apply. Fairly good results 
have been obtained in the home work trades of Nor- 
way and Argentina, but not in France, Germany or 
Slovakia. General, though gradual, increases in the 
wages of the lowest paid workers have occurred in 
all those occupations to which the laws have applied 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States. 


In some trades the higher wages have caused some 
increase in the price of products, but apparently the 
latter has caused no serious inconvenience to any 
group of consumers. The proportion of workers 
excluded from employment through inability to com- 
mand the minimum rates seems to have been negli- 
gible everywhere. With regard to the effect of leg- 
islation on the industries affected, the author notes 
that “home industries have been frequently put out 
of business,’ with a corresponding increase in fac- 
tory employment. While Australia “is ready on 
principle to suppress an industry if it is unable to 
pay a living wage, in practice accommodations have 
been found.” In America and Great Britain there 
exists “no instance of any manufacturing industry 
or any mercantile trade hurt in any perceptible way 
by minimum wage legislation, as the increase in cost 
of production which these limited laws bring about 
is too small proportionately.” 


Despite the assumptions of those who do not know 
economic history, the determination of wages by 
free contract has been far from universal. In the 
Middle Ages the price of the artisan’s products, 
and therefore his wage, was fixed by the guilds, and 
these determinations were in great measure sup- 
ported by the civil authorities. In England, the 
justices of the peace were empowered to fix wages 
from the year 1563 until about the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. ‘Thereafter, non-intervention 
by the State was the general rule in all industrial 
countries until the year 1894. That year marked the 
enactment of the Compulsory Arbitration Law of 
New Zealand, which virtually included a minimum 
wage provision. In 1896 the State of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, enacted the first formal statute of this char- 
acter. The most significant subsequent dates in the 
history of such legislation are: 1909, in Great 
Britain ; 1912, in the U. S. (Massachusetts) ; 1915, in 
France; 1917, in Canada; 1918, in South Africa, 


. Norway and Argentina; 1919, in Switzerland; 1923, 


in Geneva and Uruguay; 1926, in Spain. 


yi 


~ 


The scope of the minimum wage laws varies from 
the Australasian statutes, which apply substantially 
to all wage earners, to those of Norway, France 
and Germany, which are restricted to home work, 
and those of Hungary and Uruguay which protect 
only agricultural labor. Even where the laws do 
not recognize the living wage standard, they origt- 
nated in a desire to benefit the especially needy and 
exploited workers. They all manifest the purpose 
of using legislation for the benefit of those social 
classes that are least able to help themselves. Mini- 
mum wage legislation everywhere complies with the 
dictum of Pope Leo XIII: “When there 1s question 
of protecting the rights of individuals, the poor and 
helpless have a claim to special consideration 
And it is for this reason that wage earners who 
are undoubtedly among the weak and _ necessitous 
should be specially cared for and protected by the 
commonwealth.” 7) é 

The section of Professor Broda’s work relating 
to the United States (pages 39-57) presents a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive account of the minimum wage 
legislation in the different states, the variations in 
the laws, the results to the workers and to industry, 
the decisions of the courts and the status of the laws 
since the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared the District of Columbia law unconstitutional. 
In different years since 1912 minimum wage legis- 
lation was enacted in fourteen states, the District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico. In three or four of these 
jurisdictions, however, the laws were never put into 
operation. As all students of the subject are aware, 
the law of the District of Columbia, which is typical, 
was pronounced unconstitutional, as a violation of 
that liberty of the citizen which is protected in the 
Due Process clauses of the Constitution. A law re- 
quiring the employer to pay a woman wage earner 
a rate adequate to decent living was held to be an 
unconstitutional interference with liberty of con- 
tract, because the law exacted from the employer 
“an arbitrary payment for a purpose and upon a 
basis having no causal connection with his business ;” 
this basis being “the extraneous circumstance that 
the employe needs to get a prescribed sum of money 
to ensure her subsistence, health and morals.” We 
can sufficiently characterize this extraordinary ethical 
principle by setting over against it the pronounce- 
ment of Pope Leo XIII to the effect that if the con- 
tract does not provide a wage equivalent to a decent 
livelihood, the worker becomes “the victim of force 
and injustice.” *) According to the majority of the 
Supreme Court, the livelihood of the worker has 
nothing to do with the fairness of the wage; accord- 
ing to Pope Leo, the livelihood of the worker must 
be provided for if the labor contract is to be just. 


It should be noted that the question of unconstitu- 
tionality has never been raised, and cannot be raised 
against minimum wage legislation in any country 
except the United States. 


?) Encyclical Letter on the Condition of the Workit ; 
Classes. The Great Encyclicals of Leo XIII. New Yorl 
and Cinc. 1910, p. 231, a 


8) L. c. p. 236. = 
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Notwithstanding the unfavorable decision in the 
District of Columbia case and in the cases of two 
‘State laws which were subsequently appealed to the 
‘Supreme Court, the statutes of ten states have never 
been repealed nor declared unconstitutional. In four 
or five of these, the law remains in actual operation 
for various reasons. The Massachusetts statute is 
not mandatory and therefore does not come under 
the Supreme Court decision. In California, Oregon, 
‘North Dakota and Washington, the laws seem to 
remain in effect because the employers prefer that 
arrangement. No one has taken the trouble to go 
through the purely mechanical process of getting 
any of these laws declared unconstitutional, follow- 
ing the precedent set in the District of Columbia 
case. When the Wisconsin law was pronounced un- 
constitutional by the Federal District Court, the 
Legislature enacted a new law which rather ingen- 
iously specifies that “no wage paid shall be oppres- 
‘sive.’ An oppressive wage is defined as “any wage 
lower than a reasonable and adequate compensation 
‘for the services rendered.” This standard is in 
‘strict conformity with the decision of the Supreme 
‘Court. So far as the terms of the law were con- 
cerned, the wage-fixing authorities could, in every 
case, establish rates adequate to a decent livelihood. 
} Obviously, the rates could be attacked in court as 
exceeding the standard of “reasonable and adequate 
compensation,” but this would be a much more dif- 
ficult undertaking than was that of attacking the 
principle set up in the original minimum wage laws 
of Wisconsin, the District of Columbia and most of 
the other States. A sufficient account of the new 
Wisconsin statute can be found in Bulletin No. 61 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor, entitled “The Development of Minimum Wage 
Laws in the United States—1912-1927.” This vol- 
ume contains 635 pages and was published in 1928. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable decision of the 
Supreme Court, dated April 9, 1923, the case for 
effective minimum wage legislation in the United 
States is not entirely hopeless. In the first place, 
there is no constitutional obstacle to the enactment 


of non-mandatory statutes like that of Massachusetts 


which has proved of very great benefit to the under- 
paid workers in that state. In the second place, 


the present Wisconsin law seems to offer a prac- ° 


ticable device for getting a statute which will estab- 
lish living wages in practice, if the wage-fixing au- 
thorities desire to administer the law so as to bring 


about that result. 
: Joun A. Ryan, D. D., 
Washington, D. C. 


_ Agriculture’s contribution to the success of this 
nation has not been alone in food production. More 
than that it has supplied man power, leadership, 
stability. No other American industry has the right 
to hold its head higher; no other has claimed less 
or deserved more from its government. 


; _ The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 


Warder’s 


Industrialism, Foe of the Faith 

Discussing the “Conversion of Wales” in the 
Catholic Times, of London, a “Special Correspond- 
ent” makes this significant statement : 

“Wherever industrialism exists hope of conversion is 
lessened, in England and Wales. Wherever the people have 
been spared its presence, hope is raised.” 

He might have added: 

“The presence of industrialism not merely militates 
against conversions, it also induces loss of faith among 
those of its subjects who were born in the Church.” 

The truth of this is no longer denied in the coun- 
tries of continental Europe; it will be apparent in 
our country too within a few decades. We might 
realize it even today, were we more anxious to dis- 
cover our losses and the source thereof. 

Thomas Carlyle in his day compared the indus- 
trial system with the bronze bull into which men, 
condemned to be roasted alive by a tyrant of old, 
were forced to crawl, knowing well there was no 
avenue of escape from the horrible fate decreed to 
them. The mind of successive generations of work- 
ers exposed to the heartless, and all too often sense- 
less cruelties of industrialism, is not the soil in which 
religion may take root and flower. 


, 


Public Service for Catholic Youths? 

An editorial, printed in a recent issue of the 
Tribune, a Catholic weekly published at Melbourne, 
Australia, voices a remarkable warning. In dis- 
cussing the various problems incidental to “Placing 


the Boys,” the Tribune’s editorial writer declares: 


4 “The most dangerous trap for decently educated boys 
is the Government service. Undoubtedly it provides com- 
fortable livings for quite a legion of men whose ambitions 
are within reasonable limits, but for those whose business 
capacity and laudable aspirations are those of a self- 
respecting citizen, the avenues of preferment are circum- 
scribed. Twenty years in the service find a man little 
further advanced than at his entry, unless perhaps the tide 
of fortune has so fashioned itself as to carry him some- 
what beyond the average. The post frequently unfits the 
employe for other occupations, as many an honest trier 
found to his discomfiture when the Commonwealth depart- 
ments transferred to Canberra1) The endeavor to quit 
the ship failed, and thousands were forced to journey to 
parts on which they did not bargain when signing up.”2) 

With the increase of bureaucracy in our country, 
and the uncertainty of employment in many indus- 
trial and commercial occupations, Catholic youths, 
too, are tempted to enter public service. Whether 
it is wise to undertake this step, is problematic; 
especially in face of the prevalent tendency to dis- 
criminate against Catholics. 


Bad Goods—Theft 
The poor, who at the present time buy houses in 
which to establish a home, are frequently cheated. 
Erected by speculative ‘realtors,’ all too many 
bungalows and cottages are jerry-built of material 
of inferior quality, while deceptive conveniences 
make them attractive to housewives. 


1) The new Federal capital of Australia. 
2) Loc. cit. Feb. 7, 1929. 
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Like other usurious practices, this one is no in- 
novation of modern times. St. Antonino, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, who noted many of the faulty 
commercial practices of his day, in his writings 
speaks of houses built so badly that the roofs let 
in the wet and the walls were no protection against 
heat or cold.) A condition which persists in our 
country in spite of much vaunted modern progress. 

With this difference, however: in the days of St. 
Antonino this and other “occult and polite methods 
of thieving,” to borrow from Ruskin, were not con- 
doned or considered matters which concerned only 
courts of justice. “It is as a Father Confessor,” 
declares Fr. Bede, “that he is writing, treating eco- 
nomic science from the ethical point of view.” “He 
enumerates, among other things,” we are told, “false 
weights and measures, cloth not properly shrunk or 
so tightly stretched as to split at the slightest pres- 
sure put on it, ill-seasoned wood for carving, paper 
that made all attempts at drawing on it a failure, ink 
watered beyond all usefulness, books badly bound 
or wretchedly colored or filled out to an extravagant 
price by too wide margins and spaces.’’”) 

Evidently believing, as Ruskin did four hundred 
years later: “No form of theft is so criminal as 
this [the making and selling of bad goods]—none 
so deadly to the State.’’*) 


Decay at the Top 


Pseudo-conservatives, than whom no people are 
more dangerous to society, since it is their blind- 
ness in the face of increasing rottenness of social 
conditions, and their lack of vision and courage to 
act which grants maximalists their sought for op- 
portunity, do not seem to comprehend what is the 
consensus of the popular mind of all times: “It is 
the head of the fish that first begins to smell.’’!) 
Once they have heard the rumbling of discontent 
among the mass, they know of no danger but that 
created by agitators exciting the common to revolt. 
Because of that tendency they should ponder deeply 
over the following opinion from Miss C. E. 
Playne’s book, “The Pre-War Mind in Great 
Britain” : 

“Social perversions usually originated among those classes 
which are removed from the steady influence of daily toil, 
breadwinning and close association with other toilers. 
Breadwinners are from infancy onwards in close touch with 
the bottom realities of existence.” 

Now the very people, who pride themselves on 
being veritable stanchions of the security of our 
civil institutions, do they not prompt, or at least 
toy with each and every perversion of thought and 
morals suggested by privileged innovators, bent on 


1) Jarrett, Rev. Bede, O. P._S. Antonino and Medizval 
Economics. London, 1914, p, 62.~ 

2) Loc. cit. pp. 62-63. 

3) Ruskin, John. Time and Tide, by Weare and Tyne. 
25 Letters to a Workingman on the Laws of Work. N. Y., 
1868, p. 5. 

1) The Greeks had it: ‘Ichthus ’ek tes kephales ozein 
archetai. Kohler, C. S. Das Thierleben im Sprichwort der 
Griechen und Rémer, Lpzg. 1881, p. 48. German: Der 
Fisch fangt am Kopf an zu stinken, Kérte, D. Sprichw. 


der Deutschen, Lpzg., 1837, No. 1399. 
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destroying the sacred landmarks of religion anc 
morality? “In our day,” says Professor Durant 
Drake, “the illusions of authoritarianism have been 
thoroughly punctured.”?) 

By whom, pray, if not by those who are yout 
leaders? If that is true, why should the mass 
accept your standards of authority? Why con- 
sider the Constitution and the laws of the coun- 
try, based on it, more authoritative, more sacred 
than the Ten Commandments, declared by you to 
be not merely outworn, but an impediment to 
human progress? “The ascription of morality to 
supernatural sources is,’ in the opinion of the 
teacher of your daughters just quoted, “not only 
irrelevant, it is dangerous.”*) 


Luxury’s Swarm of Retainers 


“The great cities and towns of the world are 
built up out of the spoils of the farmer and planter. 
Looking around in New York, or in Philadelphia, 
or Boston, it is not possible to avoid being struck 
with the number of persons who live by merely ex- 
changing—passing from the producer to the con- 
sumer—producing nothing themselves.) 


This was said almost eighty years ago by the 
most original thinker among American economists, 
Henry C. Carey, in fact the only American to be, 
thus far, accorded the honor of having developed 
a system of political economy. Since then the 
number of consumers, who “produce nothing,” has 
increased to a degree which is beginning to exercise 
a noticeable effect on the fortune of the producing 
classes. 


To the non-producer, whom Carey had in mind, 
and who, after all, may perform services necessary 
and valuable to society, there has been added a veri- 
table host of people engaged in no more socially 
useful tasks than those of ushering in stores or 
shows, selling cheap articles of luxury, serving the 
customers of beauty parlors, acting as patronesses 
in night clubs and dance halls, or performing other 
tasks, such as manicuring in barber shops, de- 
manded by a growing number of indulging indi- 
viduals. 

Society may permit the presence of a limited 
number of non-producers of this nature—including 
musicians, actors, and others engaged in providing 
entertainment for the masses. But once their num- 
ber has increased to an extent revealing an un- 
healthy demand for luxury and pleasure, and, there- 
fore, a perverted social sense on the part of the 
nation, they burden in a dangerous manner the 
producers. For it is they who in the end must pay 
the wages and upkeep—eventually perhaps in 
prisons, infirmaries and asylums—of that vast 
swarm of retainers demanded by luxury. For these 
must live, obtain wages and tips and other gratuities, 
and who but the toilers will provide their needs? _ 

To reduce the number of parasitical individual 


2) In The New Morality. N. Y., 1928, p. 13. 
3) Drake, Problems of Religion, p. 321. 
teaches in Vassar College. ‘ z 

1) Carey, H. C. Harmony of Interests, N. Y., 1852, p. 14 
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his a task to which the welfare of society demands 
ywe should give thought, lest they consume the sub- 
pstance of the mass. Balzac has well said: “Morality 
and political economy unite in repelling the indi- 
vvidual who consumes without producing.” Of such 
individuals our country at the present time sus- 
{tains vast numbers. 


To Train Infants for the State 


To snatch the child from its parents at the earliest 
tipssible age and to submit it to the influence of those 
who intend to train it for the State, is evidently the 
goal of the National Education Association. “How 
scan the public schools better serve democracy, in- 
>creasingly produce a high type of citizen?” was the 
general theme of the Department of Superintendence 
cof that organization which, according to The Survey, 
rrecently brought together 20,000 school superin- 
ttendents, teachers and public officials in Cleveland. 


“Democracy” is merely another word for the 
~ State, employed to deceive that considerable number 
‘of people who have become suspicious of a power 
) which has in the course of the last decade developed 
:so marked a tendency to arrogate to itself so many 
‘new rights. What the educators now have in mind is 
‘called by them “‘the nursery school” which, according 
‘to Helen T. Woolley, Director of the Institute for 
‘Child Welfare Research of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, must in time be made available 
to all children. However, no general effort to in- 
troduce the nursery school as a part of “a demo- 

cratic school system” is contemplated for the present. 

It seems, the parents must be prepared for this in- 
‘novation, ere the experiment may succeed. ‘But be- 

fore pre-school education becomes a recognized part 

-of the public school system”, Miss Woolley said, 
“we need to learn more about the physical, mental, 
emotional and social life of the very young child, 
we need to learn what is the best approach to parents, 
we need to work out an effective teaching technique. 
Research, parental education, experimental schools 
must continue before pre-school education is ready 
for the school system as a whole.” 


The reason why these pedagogues are so anxious 


to have children submitted to their influence at so 
tender an age was, on the same occasion, revealed 
by Carlton W. Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools at Winnetka, Illinois, who said: 

“Children’s basic habits and attitudes have been estab- 
lished before their sixth year, and the most successful kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers cannot undo some of the 
mistakes of parents.” : 

Evidently, Mr. Washburne assumes the individ- 
uals, who will be in charge of infants in nursery 
schools, will be all-wise and all-efficient. Conse- 
quently their charges will be turned over by them to 
kindergarten and primary teachers flawless and 
faultless subjects for further development. That the 

‘omoters of the nursery school expect these first 
iners of coming generations to consider their 
rges mere little animals, an opinion, voiced by 
old Gesell, professor of Child Hygiene and di- 
tor of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, would seem to 
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“Child development is a branch of human biology, involv- 
ing anatomy, physiology, nutrition, pediatrics, psychiatry, 
clinical, genetic and experimental psychology, all converg- 
ing upon the central problem of human growth. 

Personality make-up as a whole is the aim in the nursery 
school.”’1) . 


This personality is evidently not considered to be 
possessed of a soul. What starved beings young men 
and women, who were, from infancy on, entrusted 
to teachers denying them a soul must be, when their 
“education” has received its finishing touch! 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


See with what religious pomp the modern world 
has proclaimed the sacred rights of the individual 
and what a price it has paid for that proclamation. 
Yet was the individual ever more completely ruled 
by the great anonymous powers of the State, of 
Money, of Opinion? 

Jacques MariTratin?) 


Owing to the ever-improving conditions of com- 
munication there is great hope for the future peace 
of the world. Not long ago a well-known South 
African statesman, after having examined all the 
available documents concerning the causes of the 
Great War, said that in his opinion it would never 
have occurred if the diplomatists had only met to- 
gether in a round-table talk and submitted their 
differences to expert jurists. But while we may 
trust the combined, statesmen of the world to for- 


_-bid any attempts at an infamous massacre of help- 


less civilians through the skill of the scientists, we 
must never lose sight of the fact that our cry is not 


Peace at any price, but Justice at any price. 
The Tablet, London 


General Motors has bought the German Auto 
Industry and will hereafter conduct that part of 
the government.—The General Electric Com- 
pany has bought a large part of the British Elec- 
tric Industry and now is disputing as to whether 
this domination of England by America shall be 
open or concealed.—The world goes merrily on. 
We have a new two billion dollar bank in New 
York, which owns Haiti and South America. We 
have a billion dollar bank in Chicago that owns 
the Middle West.. We have fifty Americans who 
own the earth. Some time the voters will shed 
enough of their stupidity to vest in real popular — 
government the imperial power that now rests 
in these private hands—Meantime, what on 
earth shall our millionaires do with their mil- 
lions? They can-buy fake Romneys, smuggle 
whiskey, and fight the labor unions. But even — 


these things pall. = te 
“= Lhe Gristsey i" 


1) The Survey, April 15, 1929, p. 120-121. a 
2) In Three Reformers, London, p. 19. ey 
3) Edited by Dr. Du Bois, cultured leader of the Negr 
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Labor is deeply concerned about agriculture, 
which, having been a plaything of both the older 
parties, is now facing very critical times both for 
farmers and workers. An agricultural policy must 
be co-ordinated with a town policy. Farming must 
be made to pay. 

Landlordism has ceased to be able to perform 
its functions, and it cannot be allowed to go on 
starving the land of capital and the countryside of 
cultivation and people, and generally obstructing 
national need and development. The land must 
therefore pass under public control. 


Meanwhile, farmers should have security of ten- 
ure; fair rents; capital and credit assistance; a sys- 
tem of organized marketing; and stability in the 
prices of main crops and products. 

Workers should have a minimum wage; unem- 
ployment insurance; easier access to holdings; and 
better and untied cottages. 

A Labor Government would work with repre- 
sentatives of all the interests concerned to gain 
these objects. 


Official Program, British Labor Party’) 


One summer a boy not yet ott of his teens was 
sent over to help me in the flower garden. He was 
known as a reform school graduate. ‘The very first 
day, he spoke freely of his past career. 

He had been left an orphan at the age of 12 
and had been in more than one reform school. 
Although not twenty years of age, he had seen most 
of the United States and knew all turns in the 
game of crime. 

It was in the reform school that he first learned 
to “pick pockets” and received instructions as to 
how to “prowl” houses in the early hours of the 
morning. He had started life at the age of twelve 
with no knowledge of crime, and within less than 
eight years he was a professional crook, who knew 
more about crime than any other individual in the 
prison. 

Many men tell me that most of the work-houses 
of the eastern states are nothing more than prepara- 
tory schools for crime. 

Patrick C. MurpHy”) 
(Life Prisoner in the Idaho State Penitentiary) 


A Railroad Brotherhood man at Harrisburg, Pa., 
says that three religious leaders, A. E. Day, Father 
Cox and Rabbi Goldenson, at the hearings in be- 
half of the Musmanno Bill to limit the coal and 
iron police, made the most profound impression 
upon legislators, lobbyists and citizens of anyone 
who has appeared in four years. But the cause 
was lost. Governor Fisher, who, after the murder 
of the miner-farmer Barcoski, had expressed the 
vigorous opinion that the system was vicious and 
ought to be abolished, by a right-about face, signed 
a worthless rival bill. Ralph B. Urmy writes edi- 
torially in the Pittsburgh Advocate: “The incident 
has an interest wider than the bounds of Penn- 

1) London Times, May 1, 1929. 


2) P. C. Murphy, Shadows of the Gallows, Caldwell 
_ Idaho, 1928, p. 138. i ows, Caldwell, 
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sylvania. It is a demonstration in terms as conclu- 
sive as a mathematical calculation that popular gov- 
ernment has been stolen by a few individuals whose 
only desire in seizing and holding the reins of gov- 
ernment is their own financial profit, We have 
sometimes listened with amusement and unconcern 
to the rantings of ‘reds’ about malefactors of great 
wealth enslaving and oppressing the people. 

But we apologize to the ‘reds.’ Our opinions, and 
the opinions of multitudes of good Americans are 
under revision.” 


The Social Service Bulletin 


Three years ago the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work was held under extraord- 
inary courtesies from the Swedish Government. ... 

Three years have passed since Stockholm, and this 
year the Continuation Committee, which was cre- 
ated to carry on the work begun at Stockholm, met 
at Prague. Its deliberations covered many ques- 
tions, but the matter of central interest was the 
new international religious center which is being 
created at Geneva under the auspices of “Life and 
Work,” as the Stockholm movement is now called, 
and especially its International Social Institute and 
Bureau of Research... . 

The great task at Prague, and during the months 
preceding the conference which met the first of Sep- 
tember, was to organize the Bureau of Research 
and to devise a method by which thé Social Insti- 
tute could rest solidly upon the social action depart- 
ments of the churches and church councils in the 
several lands. . 

It was agreed that research and social action 
should keep abreast and that the main use of its 
research should be to guide the churches intelli- 
gently and wisely in their social teaching and their 
actual contacts with industry and labor. It was 
agreed in the second place that the Social Institute 
should concentrate on the problems of labor and 
industry; and that the effort should be to make of 
the churches an independent but constructive and 
co-operative force, asking nothing for themselves of 
a self-regarding nature but devoting themselves 
as unselfishly as possible to national and interna- 
tional welfare. 

It was realized that the Bureau of Research holds 
the key to the situation, and it was determined if 
possible to establish a personnel as high as that of 
the Labor Office. The plan adopted provides for a 
Director of Research and a staff of collaborators 
from the several countries who will reside a part 
of the year in Geneva and a part of the year in 
their own capitals. Théy are to join in common 
studies and to carry out the sectional studies i 
their own countries. It was voted to request the 
Ff ederal Council of Churches, because of its expe 
rience in research, in selecting the American col. 
laborator to send a man who -may act as directo: 
for the first year or two. 

~ Dr. Wortrr M. Tippy), 
Federal Council of Churches 


1) A New Religious Social International. at Genev 
#1020, Pas eam ai 
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Woman and Jury Service 

The difficulty that many. experience today in as- 
signing to various individuals and groups their 
proper social functions arises from the fact that the 
organic concept of society has been completely for- 
gotten. Thus every criterion by which special fitness 
could be determined has vanished. In an atomic 
society, conceived in mechanical terms, all are alike 
and every function may be exercised by anyone. 
There is no division of labor that would follow lines 
indicated by nature. However unpopular the or- 
ganic notion of society may be, it still remains true 
that society is an organism and not merely a hap- 
hazard collection of individuals. But if society is 
an organic structure, then forthwith it follows that 
there must be a definite division of function and 
that this division is predetermined by certain na- 
tural aptitudes and qualifications. 


Those who deny this, reduce society to a purely 
artificial and accidental product, for which the 
natural order furnishes no structural lines what- 
soever and which man, therefore, may fashion en- 
tirely according to his own fancy. The logical out- 
come of such a conception would be utter chaos. 
As a matter of fact, we are drifting toward such 
an undesirable state of affairs. Only on the basis 
of an organic concept of society can we work out 
a well organized social order, in which there exists 
an intelligent division of function and harmonious 
co-operation. 


In an intelligently regulated social order not every- 
body is expected indiscriminately to assume every 
possible function. There is a distinction of duties 
and tasks. Society is not benefited at all if this 
distinction is ignored. The true and genuine social 
spirit consists in voluntary co-ordination and sub- 
ordination. In that manner the highest social 
efficiency is ensured. If without due regard for the 
requirements of society everybody wanted to do 
everything, confusion would be the inevitable re- 
sult and society would be the sufferer. It is a mis- 
understood idea of citizenship that prompts some 
women to demand as their due the right to serve 
the State in every capacity. 


The sentiment underlying this demand no doubt 
is inspired by a noble altruism, but it is for all that 
not the fruit of enlightened social understanding, 
nor will it redound to the social good. That woman 
wishes to assume the full responsibilities of citizen- 
ship is excellent and praiseworthy, but the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship are not the same for all. 
Even in a democratic society different duties de- 
volve on different individuals and groups. If we all 
attempted to serve the State in the same manner, 
the State, indeed, would be ill served. Wise dis- 
cernment must guide us in choosing the ways in 
which we can render the best service to our country. 
Also this discernment must be accompanied by a 
i corresponding moral restraint that makes us accept 
en limitations and restrictions gladly and cheer- 
~ fully for the sake of the common good. More than 
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anything else the welfare of the State requires the 
willingness of the citizens to confine themselves to 
certain activities for which they are in a special 
manner fitted. ‘To wish to do everything is really 
not social-mindedness at all, but an excessive indi- 
vidualism, a disguised egotism. Such egotism is not 
less objectionable for being collective; it will, how- 
ever, for that very reason be more dangerous and 
harmful. 


Applying these general principles to the special 
problem of jury service by woman we come to the 
following conclusions. Jury service, of course, is 
one way in which an individual or a group may 
serve the common weal. If there were any assur- 
ance that this service would be carried on in a more 
efficient manner if women were made eligible for 
this function, it would be wrong and harmful to 
exclude women from it. No evidence is available 
that proves that the quality of such service would 
be improved by the eligibility of women to serve on 
juries. One would be hard put to it to prove that 
the presence of women on juries would make any 
perceptible difference. There is nothing that indi- 
cates how such presence would expedite trials or en- 
sure a juster outcome. Woman is no more endowed 
with infallibility than man. Things would very 
much remain the same. 


Hence no material gain can reasonably be ex- 
pected from any change in this regard. There is 
no real need to make women eligible for jury serv- 
ice. But if no real need exists and if no special 
good is to be derived from such a procedure, we ask 
ourselves why it should be done? It would be an 
innovation for which no urgent reason can be as- 
signed and which would be barren of useful results. 
The State would gain nothing by such a change. 
If woman is not likely to make any worthwhile 
contribution to the common good along this par- 
ticular line, it surely cannot be said that jury service 
is a duty which she must take on herself in order 
to give full citizen’s service to the State. Jury 
service is not essential to good and full citizenship. 
It is absurd, therefore, to claim it on that ground. 

If jury service is not essential to the full citizen- 
ship of an individual, neither is it essential for the 
full citizenship of any group. The Catholic clergy 
as a class are dispensed from jury service. No 
sensible person will regard this as a reflection on 
their patriotism or as a curtailment of their rights 
of citizenship. "The matter simply is this, that we 
serve the State in different ways. 


There is another side to the question. Woman 
can serve the State in better ways than by doing 
jury service. The punishment of crime, with which 
juries have to do, is a sad necessity. It is rather 
a negative matter in as much as the common wel- 
fare is concerned. For real betterment it does com- 
paratively little. It is quite sufficient if a very 
restricted circle concerns itself with the punishment 


| of crime. The average citizen prefers to avoid con- 


tacts of this nature. The prevention of crime 
and rehabilitation of the criminal are different mat- 
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ters. Constructive efforts in these respects will 
strongly appeal to the public-minded citizen. And 
here he can render excellent service; for this is no 
longer a matter for a restricted circle but the con- 
cern of all. If woman looks for larger opportu- 
nities in this direction she can find them. It seems 
also much more in harmony with her general nature 
to save than to condemn. Sensitive natures recoil 
from the courtroom where we are brought face to 
face with the offscourings of humanity and where 
the seamy side of human life shows itself in all its 
ugliness. 

If the service of women on juries were a neces- 
sity without which society could not well get along, 
of course woman would for the sake of the com- 
munity submit to the unpleasant duty and readily 
embrace it; but why she should desire it when it is 
nowise necessary is hard to understand. We tolerate 
the necessarily disagreeable atmosphere of the court- 
room when that is inevitable, but we do not seek 
it if no good can be done. Woman is ill advised 
in seeking a service which is essentially bound up 
with highly unpleasant features and in which she 
can accomplish but little for the common good. 


The man who is engaged in important social work 
is readily granted exemption from jury duty. The 
principle that guides the judge in granting such 
exemption is the consideration that a man of social 
importance can do better work for the State in his 
sphere than by serving on a jury. Sociologists of 
the day are quite unanimous in their opinion that 
nothing is more important than the proper care of 
the home. In our days the homelife is endangered 
more than it ever was. Anything that is likely to 
interfere with homelife is socially harmful. Jury 
service, if extended to woman, is likely to prove in- 
_ -jurious to homelife. That perhaps is the strongest 
argument against jury service by woman. 


Of course, a provision might be made for the 
exemption of mothers from jury duty. But this 
would be resented by some as an unfair discrimina- 
tion and perhaps leave jury service to the less quali- 
fied. In the interests of the home it is, therefore, 
desirable that woman keep away from jury service. 
The protest made by intelligent women against jury 
service by women does not spring from an unwill- 
ingness to serve the State to the full extent of their 
ability but rather from an enlightened desire to ren- 
der a more valuable and more vital service. ‘There 
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to be feared that the egalitarians will even- 
succeed in introducing this extreme measure 
he States. That, however, does not dispense 
he duty of setting forth the truth and fight- 
as long as we can. By doing so we at 
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social because it strikes at the roots of society and 
destroys the organic character of the body politic. 
The sad consequences of such and similar measures 
that remove woman more and more from her nat- 
ural sphere of social usefulness will make them- 
selves felt in due time. ‘Then, of course, the advo- 
cates of these measures will realize the fatal error 
of their ways. However, the mischief will have 
been done. It is much better to prevent evil than to 
apply to it a belated remedy. 


Happily, most.of our Catholic women have re- 
tained a sense of the fitness of things and are not 
easily deceived by the sophisms of the extremists. 
They are as eager as anyone else to give devoted 
service to the State, and they have no egotistical and 
selfish desire to shirk any duty, but they also have 
clear vision, and fully understand that there are 
ways and ways of promoting the common good, and 
that it is folly to place the same duties on all without 
regard to the organic nature of society. There is 
a hierarchy of social duties. She who serves the 
State in a higher capacity need not serve it in a 
lower capacity. In fact, if she forsakes the higher 
for the lower, she follows a narrow, selfish idea 
and does not rise to the genuinely social ideal. 

C. BRUEHL 


Woman in Japan Facing a Crisis 


Any attempt to write a general article on the 
position of the woman of Japan would be little 
else than a repetition of what has been said in 
numerous books dealing with this country and its 
inhabitants. The traditional position of woman 
in Japan is sufficiently known: whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, she must resign herself to 
sufferance and service. Almost outside of the 
pale of the law, she is exposed to man’s arbi- 
trariness. This explains why the woman of 
Japan excels especially in the so-called passive 
virtues of patience, docility and modesty, comple- 
mented by amiable courtesy. To these must be 
added a comparatively high standard of purity | 
and chastity, lacking, of course, in a certain 
class of women who make of vice a source of in- 
come, and whose public and legal status imposes so 
great an ignominy on the womanhood of Japan. 


As long as the Japanese woman continued to 
live according to ancient tradition she was, ever 
in spite of her servile position, generally satis- 
fied and comparatively happy, although in some 
instances a man might exercise his power over 
her in a brutal manner. However, in conse- 
quence of the increased influence of western 
civilization the Japanese family system is © 
ginning to disintegrate, and before all the p 
sition of the women of the country has gradua 
changed so that it may be said now to hay 
proached a crisis. roe yal ee ws 
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drawn into the industrial life of the country 
more and more; she became a factory worker, 
or a clerk in a store or office. Because in these 
very occupations, too, her previous weakness and 
servile condition led to abuses, it was natural 
that reaction should have its beginning in that 
quarter, culminating in the demands of woman’s 
rights, regarding which the ancient Japanese 
ethics of womanhood had nothing to say, since 
they were concerned merely with woman’s obli- 
gations. 


A second important factor which has served to 
emphasize and propagate liberal ideas is the con- 
tinued growth of education among women of the 
country. One may even declare that compara- 
tively more girls aspire to a high school educa- 
tion in Japan than in either Europe or America, 
and that but for the lack of a sufficiently large 
number of high schools for girls the number of 
pupils would be much greater than it is. Un- 
der present conditions many girls are forced to 
forego higher education. The tendency referred 
to also explains the demand on the part of 
women that they should be permitted to partici- 
pate in postgraduate studies at the universities 
conducted by the state, while thus far they are 
privileged to study at so-called “higher schools 
for women” only. 


One reason for withholding from women the 
opportunity to engage in postgraduate studies 
is found in the traditional separation of the sexes 
in the social and public life of the nation. But 
in this respect, too, the changes in the industrial 
life of the nation, together with the influences 
exerted by the literature of the western world 
on the mind of Japan in favor of an extension of 
liberty, is gradually leading to a new conception 
of things and new conditions. 


The crisis in the position of the Japanese 
woman in society is making itself felt, especially 
in the transition of family life, principally in 
regard to marriage. In accordance with her in- 
creasing knowledge she desires to be the com- 
panion of a husband, an equal, rather than a 
mere privileged servant of the master of the 
house and his parents. Then, too, the Japa- 
nese woman wishes to put aside the old tradi- 
tions governing the contracting of marriage, since 
they grant parents, who have recourse to a 
matchmaker, the power to give their daughter in 
marriage, without consulting her at all. It is in 
this particular regard the present crisis fre- 
quently leads to a catastrophe. Since the open 
and direct manner in most cases holds out no 
promise of success, suicide is frequently resorted 
to, even mutual suicide; or, if the forced mar- 

riage is consummated, it often ends in divorce. 

A virtual flood of books, mostly novels, and 
periodicals are constantly employed to awaken 

and propagate these advanced ideas among the 
women of Japan. Some writers even go so far as 
raise the most extreme demands regarding 
emancipation. 
rreat interest; that not all claims are put into- 
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_ adapted to society than man, wrote Augustine; 
What is written, is read with 


practice is due to an instinctive rejection, based 
on sound tradition, of such extreme demands, as 
well as to the present impossibility, because of 
external conditions, of putting them into prac- 
tice. 


The combat that is being waged for the old on 
the one hand and the new on the other affects even 
the manner of dress of the present generation of 
Japanese women. Young women, especially those 
attending high schools, quite generally dress in Fu- 
ropean fashion. Eventually most of them return 
to the kimono; but there are always some who try 
to persevere wearing the raiment dictated by the 
fashion of the western world. 


The womanhood of Japan have again and 
again raised the contention that the men of their 
country must obtain to a higher concept of 
woman. On the other hand, the modernized men 
of the country are pleased with the changes that 
have affected the status of the women of this 
country, because the freer and more uncon- 
strained social intercourse grants them more 
social pleasures; it is evident, however, that this 
does not tend toward a nobler conception of the 
dignity of woman, nor her uplift. For the same 
reason, associations of women have repeatedly 
demanded the complete abolition of prostitution. 
The men, on the other hand, do not as yet seem 
equal to this claim. 


Should the economic and social conditions of 
the women of Japan undergo an immediate sud- 
den change, there would be lacking, both in the 


_ case of the men ahd the women, the indispensable 


foundations and solidity, possessed by the Chris- 
tian nations of the western world, where, even 
although Christian principles have been to a de- 
gree eliminated from the public and social life 
of the people, Christian traditions still linger on 
and continue to exert influence over conditions such 
as those referred to. 


The various circumstances noted indicate the 
importance of the task assigned to the Chris- 
tion religion in raising up the women of Japan. 
Even now Christianity exerts a great influence 
on the mind of the people regarding the dignity 
of woman and her true rights, and even though 
the practical results are not as yet very great, in 
individual cases the Christian religion grants the 
Japanese woman a nobler idea of her dignity, and 
at the same time genuine interior happiness, 
since she is fortified by the conception of the Chris- 
tian duty of sacrifice and the sacramental means 
granting supernatural assistance. Blessings of in- 
estimable value to her especially in her present 
constrained and servile condition. 

P. Hucoiin Nout, O. F. M., ‘i 
Sapporo, Japan 


There is nothing which is by its nature more — 


there is nothing which is by corruption less so. 
ara ie A. D. SERTILLANGES, O. P. 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
The Congress of Catholic Youth of Spain, at- 
tended by 25,000 members, has decided to organize 
Catholic film theatres on the model of those in 
France, and to establish centres of Catholic propa- 
ganda and journalism. 


A remarkable increase in the sale of publications 
is recorded in the 44th annual report of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of England. 

In 1928 1,164,753 pamphlets were sold, representing an 
increase of 143,809 over the figure for 1927. The advance 
is even more noteworthy than that reported last year, for 
the sales in 1927 represented an increase of 41,544 over 
1926. Devotional pamphlets headed the list of sales last 
year with a total of 395,735, and the quickened interest in 
the English martyrs was reflected in the sale of 158,024 
biographical pamphlets. Books sold numbered 26,515, and 
leaflets 306,800. 

The membership at the close of the year was 12,259. 


The dedication of an addition to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Quincy, Ill, to serve as a maternity ward and 
a surgical department, on May 11, marks the suc- 
cessful consummation of years of endeavor to have 
a Catholic lying-in institution provided in that city. 
The Bishop of Springfield, Rt. Rev. James A. Grif- 
fin, blessed the new structure. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, in charge of Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis, was established in 1868. The opening of 
a Maternity Ward in the institution was actively urged for 


a number of years, particularly by the Quincy District 
Union of the Cath. Women’s Union of Illinois. 


The Society for the Maintenance of the Apostolic 
See was established in London on the 13th July, 
1926, at the initiative of Cardinal Bourne. It has 
already enrolled about 7,000 members in the Arch- 
diocese of Westminster, and twenty other Catholic 
societies and guilds are affiliated to it. 

The members of the Society pledge themselves to assist 
the Holy Father by their prayers, by their moral influence, 
and by their charitable offerings; and the object of the So- 
ciety is to unite Catholics in a common work of apostolate 
with the Sovereign Pontiff, especially in view of the re- 
' establishment of peace and charity among nations. Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop Bourne is President of the Society, and the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Fitzalan of Derwent is the Chairman. 

mm, —_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 2 —— 
__ A public meeting of Catholics to found a Catho- 
lic Land Organization was held in the Catholic In- 


Archdiocese of Bourges, by Archbishop Izart. The 
new organization is intended to assist Catholic 
working girls and women by prayer, moral encour- 
agement and help, since women workers are espe- 
cially lost, unprotected, and helpless in the factory 
towns of France. 

The inception of this movement goes back to 1900, when 
20 young girls met and decided to exert a helpful influ- 
ence on their co-workers. Twenty years later Benedict X'V 
granted this little colony the title of “Apostolic Home.” 


From such beginnings the present Apostolate of Prayer 


developed, which sends its representatives into factories, 
shops and offices. The present Pope Pius XI has encour- 
aged the undertaking, which has now placed itself under 
the guidance of the Archbishop of Bourges. 


For the purpose of elucidating the views and 
establishing the position of Catholics regarding the 
vexing social problems, the Catholic Action of Aus- 
tria conducted a three days’ meeting, following on 
the Diocesan Catholic Day, which met at Vienna 
on June 14-16. The Encyclical on “The Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes,” the Pastoral of the 
Austrian Hherarchy, published in 1926, and the “Di- 
rections for Social Concord,” issued by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Cardinal Schulte, constituted the 
basis of all discussions, which covered the following 
subjects : 

1. Catholic Action and the Social Question; 2. Christian 
Social Reform in Opposition to Liberalistic and Socialistic 
Attempts at a Solution of the Social Question; 3. Industrial — 
Concentration and the Social Question; 4. Rationalization 
and Labor; 5. Property Rights and the Rights of Labor 
in Christian Social Reform; 6. Deliverance of the Working — 
Class from Proletarian Conditions; 7. The Church and ~ 
the Proletariate, and 8. A Comprehensive Summary. 


i 
DIVORCE F 
Hungarian Protestants, as well as Catholics, have 
become alarmed at the great increase in the num- 
ber of divorces which has resulted from the intro-_ 
duction of civil marriage into their country, and 
they, together with various religious, scientific and_ 
social organizations, have petitioned the Minister 
of Justice to introduce a measure to stop the grow- 
ing evil. ¢ 


tical economist, show that, while there were on 
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ficers of the Organized Reserves, 7,610 Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps students and 37,500 Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp trainees. 

In addition to these, 3,004 officers and 44,469 enlisted men 
of the Regular Army will be employed in the role of in- 
structors and instruction units. The greatest concentration 
of Regular troops for this purpose will be in the Eighth 
Corps Area, with headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
There will be 633 officers and 11,330 enlisted men in the 
summer camps of that Corps Area. 


THE WORLD COURT 

A lengthy document addressed to each “Faithful 
and Esteemed Klansman” on April 25 by Imperial 
Wizard H. W. Evans voices opposition to the 
World Court. Nationalism, religious bias, and 
racialism are much to the forefront. The declara- 
tion: “While we are anxious to keep our every 
action within the bounds of national justice, we will 
never allow our vital interests to lie at the mercy of 
international politics,” is enlarged upon in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“This is especially true because this international political 
World Court is controlled by a majority with interests 
opposed to ours. Its members represent nations most of 
which wish to destroy our immigration barriers, many of 
which are in debt to us for vast sums, almost all of which 
would break down our tariff protection, not one of which 
recognizes our Monroe Doctrine as international law, and 
several of which are hostile to our policies in China, the 
Orient, and elsewhere. Moreover a large part of the mem- 
bers of the Court are Roman Catholics and some are mem- 
bers of colored races. Often we would find ourselves in a 
minority and never, where our interests were concerned, 
could we safely count upon a majority. If the Court 
were confined in its acts and opinions to the administration 
of international law this would not matter so much, but 
since it is in fact also a political agency these acts and 


opinions would affect us so vitally that our adherence to , 


the Court might be fatal.” 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 

A statistical demonstration was offered May 23 
in the U. S. Senate by Senator Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, in stipport of his contention that the eco- 
nomic trend of the country is definitely toward 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 
Senator Walsh explained that he desired the in- 
formation should be before the Senate when pro- 
posed tariff legislation is under consideration. 

“Tt seems to me that these tables,” he said, referring to 
data placed in the record, “confirm the opinion that the 
wealth of the country is becoming concentrated in the 
hands of a few corporations and wealthy individuals, 
whose wealth is out of all proportion with that of the 
rest of the country.” 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, ranking minority 
member of the Finance Committee, asked Senator Walsh 
if the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is not 
being consummated through large corporations. 

From 1922 to 1926, the increase in net incomes of cor- 
porations under $50,000 was $230,532,909, while corpora- 
tions having net incomes of more than $5,000,000,000 in- 
creased their earnings from $1,681,892,856 to $3,468,407,- 
220 or in excess of 100 per cent, declared Senator Walsh. 

In 1926, while there were 239,086 corporations with net 


incomes less than $50,000, they earned in excess of $2,000,- 


000,000 less than 214 corporations whose net earnings ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000,000. Corporations with net incomes ex- 
ceeding $50,000 represented 85.6 per cent of the total 
earnings of all corporations. 

- Between 1922 and 1926, said Senator Walsh, the num- 


ber of corporations with net incomes exceeding $5,000,- 
000,000 had increased from 196 to 214. 


BANKING 

“Ample evidence of the unhappy consequences of 
excessive numbers and inadequate size in banking is 
clearly to be found in geographical distribution of 
the failures of the past seven years,’ writes Dr. 
O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University, in the 
chapter on “Money and Credit and their Effect on 
Business,’ which is a part of the survey of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research in connection 
with the report of the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s Unemployment 
Conference. 


During the seven years, 1921-1927, it is pointed out by the 
writer, 4,513 banks suspended payment, of which 559 re- 
opened. Their total deposits were $1,151,000,000, an aver- 
age of but $291,000 for each bank. He estimates that this 
“epidemic of failures” was confined almost entirely to small 
banks with resources under $500,000. 

“There are hundreds of small banks throughout the coun- 
try,” he says, “which are ably managed and abundantly 
strong, and which overcome the handicap of an absence 
of industrial diversity in the communities which they serve 
by the exercise of exceptional judgment and caution. On 
the other hand, while there is no exact relationship be- 
tween the number and size of the entire group of banks 
in a locality and the strength of its banking position, it is 
certain that no community can hope to enjoy the benefits 
of safety in banking if the business is organized in units 
sO numerous as to exceed the available supply of officers 
and responsible directors, and with insufficient earning 
power to be able to absorb inevitable losses.” 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINES 

While ‘Continental Baking Corp.’s net profit 
for 52 weeks ending December 29, 1928, was 
$5,273,302, its profits for the first three months 
of the present year record a gain of 50 per cent 
over last year. The policy pursued by the present 
management, as reported by Barron’s, sheds light 
on present-day economic tendencies: 


“Continental has been conducting a very effective adver- 
tising campaign through newspapers, national magazines 
and over the radio to sell ‘Wonder’ bread and ‘Hostess’ 
cakes. Although very little more is being spent on adver- 
tising than formerly, results are highly satisfactory. 

“Continental is the only large baking company with a 
system of plants distributed over the country, and, there- 
fore, the only one that can profitably use magazine adver- 
tising. Creation of a new brand of bread, with a new 
trade name, ‘Wonder’ bread, was one of the most impor- 
tant accomplishments of the present management. 

“Tt makes it possible to have a unified product and a 
unified advertising campaign in all cities where plants are 
located. Formerly the company made different brands in 
all cities where it operated. In many places the formulas 
for bread-making varied.” 

Continental is, moreover, now selling its products through 
a number of the largest chain-store systems, dispelling the 
fear that chain-store bakeries would offer serious competi- 
tion to the large baking companies. Large chain-store or- 
ganizations which bake their own bread are also selling 
Continental’s products with their own wherever demand 
warrants, and there is a slow but steady increase in amount 
of bread Continental is selling in this way. 


3 RACIALISM 
Coy Stevenson of Cleo Springs, Arkansas, is a 
prominent farmer, owning three quarter sections 


of land and sixty-one head of full-blooded cattle. 
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he and his wife drove to Oklahoma 


Recently, 
and visited the zoo at 


City in their automobile 
North East Lake Park. 


This is a public park, supported by general taxation, but 
the Stevensons were told by the attendant: ‘We don’t 
allow Niggers in here,’ and were compelled to leave. 


In Minneapolis, a colored woman, critically ill, 
was carried to the Thomas Hospital. She-lay in 
the receiving room in agony while the authori- 
ties were debating the advisability of receiving a 
colored patient. Finally, she was sent to the 
General Hospital, where she died before aid 
could be given. 


The “Full Crew” Law is now proposed in IlIli- 
nois. This law, which is enforced in many states, 
is an effort by members of the white Railway 
Unions to force Negro porters and workers out 
of the service of the railways. 

It requires brakeman and flagman in each minimum crew, 


and as Negroes cannot join either of these unions, they 
would be automatically eliminated. 


LUXURY 
The Associated Press on May 11 distributed 
from Chicago the following information by wire: 
_ “Chicagoans gave evidence that Paddy Harmon’s 
big building, the Chicago Stadium, will be a suc- 
cess, at-least for boxing, last night, when 24,500 
spectators filled the monster arena to witness 
Tony Canzoneri, former featherweight champion, 
t rab an unpo ular decision over Andre Routis, 
RS pop 
present titleholder. 

“The crowd was the largest that ever witnessed an indoor 
boxing show in America. The gate receipts, at popular 
prices, amounted to around $90,000, but this will be whit- 

tled down to about $77,000 net after the taxes are deducted. 

“Tt seemed there were at least twice 24,500 within the 

arena when Canzoneri’s hand was raised, judging from the 

_ yelps of dissatisfaction over the verdict. The decision of 

Referee Eddie Purdy and the two judges, which was unani- 
mous, was greeted with boos and hisses.” 


_ The popularity of the closed car and its effect on 
the demand for various fabricating materials are dis- 
- cussed in a national survey recently concluded by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research on be- 
half of the committee on recent economic changes 
of the President’s unemployment conference, of 
which President Hoover is chairman. The committee, 
which was appointed in January of last year, con- 
cluded its study of the survey data on March 2, 1929, 
and planned to publish its report in May. 
n 1922 only 30 per cent of the country’s automobiles 
: closed cars; in 1927 the percentage had risen to 82.8. 
The result of this change in taste was to create an enor- 
‘mous demand for plate glass and also for a very different 
Dp ipholstery. Greater comfort and a more attractive 
ce are required now by purchasers of sen U ce 
-y declares. 
cars are used, the survey continues, all the year 


eee for gasoline, lubricants and tires. More- 
tes an almost new market for nonfreezing 


a 1e effect of this more constant use is to in- 


ADULT EDUCATION 
The World Association for Adult Education will 
meet at Cambridge, England, August 22 to 29. A 
varied program has been arranged, the subjects 
fluctuate from general considerations of principles 
and problems to questions of educational work in 
settle gett and the place of radio in adult education. 
The special needs of parents, of seafarers, farmers and 
industrial workers will receive separate attention, under 
the leadership of recognized authorities; and one important 
session, with a Japanese chairman and Albert Mansbridge 
as principal speaker, will canvass the problems of adult 

education in relation to world co-operation. 


EDUCATION 

Attendance at public high schools in the 
United States has quadrupled in the last 16 years, 
it is stated in a survey recently completed by the 
Bureau of Education, which describes the in- 
crease as “the most striking educational develop- 
ment of the generation.” The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Figures made public by the Bureau of Education indicate 
a growth in high school attendance that is one of the most 


striking features in the educational development of the 
generation. 

These figures show that, in 1910, the attendance tn public 
high schools was 915,000 but that, by 1926, the figure had 
grown to 3,757,000,080. It had, in fact, multiplied itself by 
more than four in a brief 16 years. 

In addition to this growth in standard high schools there 
has come into the field a new agency, the junior high — 
school, which has developed to the point where its attend- 
ance is above 1,000,000, of which number more than 300,000 
are of high school rank. 

Another striking feature of this situation is the fact that, 
of those who graduate from these schools, practically 50 per 
cent go on to some higher institution of learning. This is 
a much higher percentage than was shown previous to the 
present decade. 


PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The Desert Citrus Exchange, with headquarters 
at El Centro, Calif., has been formed by the grape- 
fruit growers in California and Arizona affiliated 
with the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The 
new association will make a specialty of marketing | 
the grapefruit ane! in the desert sections of the . 
Southwest. 

While the 2 ata has is now made up of citrus asso- 
ciations in the Imperial and Yuma Valleys, opportunity 
will be given to citrus growers in the Coachella Valley of § 
California, and the Salt River Valley of Arizona to join — 
the new organizations. Officials of the new exchange esti- 
mate that with normal crop conditions the association 


will market from 700 to 800 cars of grapefruit in the 
1929-30 season. P 


CO-OPERATION 

A sixteen thousand egg electric incubator for the 
use of the farm women of the district has recen 
been installed by the Killam District Co- 
Association, Limited, Alta., Canada. This wi 
them Segoe yds Pe ine 
machine has « in the loca 
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The fifth summer session of the American Insti- 
tute of Co-operation will be held on the campus of 
Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, begin- 
ning July 29. 

During the first two weeks of the institute, trade con- 
ferences of leading co-operative groups will be held on 
problems affecting their industries. Special classes will 
be conducted through the four-week period. Nearly 100 
distinguished authorities are arranging to be present to 
make addresses and participate in the discussions. This 
year’s institute will feature the questions of membership 
relations, financing and management of co-operatives. 


Although many of the Indians in the Central and 
Far West have as individuals taken out membership 
in white men’s co-operative societies, it is the Indians 
of the St. Regis Reservation, near Malone, N. Y., 
who claim to be the pioneers in starting the first 
all-Indian co-operative society for marketing and 
purchasing argicultural products and supplies. The 
group first organized as milk producers and became 
a branch of the Dairymen’s League. Later they 
will market co-operatively their other crops. The 
Cornell Agricultural College is helping them get 
started. 

The leaders in the new movement are descendants of 
historical characters. Chief Albert Shenandoah of the 
Oneidas, champion corn grower of the six nations, is the 
great grandson of the man who took 600 bags of corn to 
Valley Forge to feed Washington’s army. La Fayette 
White is grandson of the noted chief for whose son La 


Fayette acted as godfather at baptism. Walter Kennedy 
is president of the Cornell-Indian Board. 


ARTISANSHIP 

Master watchmakers’ certificates were granted in 
Washington, D. C., to successful applicants for that 
degree on May 7, when the examining board of the 
Horological Institute of America met at the Bureau 
of Standards. ‘Two grades of certificates were con- 
ferred by the board, according to experience and 
qualifications: Master watchmaker, and junior 
watchmaker. 

The examining board, which is made up of master watch- 
makers and repairmen, is one of the Horological Insti- 
tute’s instruments for raising the level of watchmaking 
work by establishing a national standard of efficient: and 
satisfactory watch repairing throughout the country. 


Applicants for certificates from the institute submit 
both written papers and repaired watches to the board. The 
papers are graded according to the applicant’s knowledge 
of the art of watchmaking and repairing, and the watches, 
which had been previously put out of order by the board, 
are tested at the Bureau for accuracy. 


SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 
In connection with the 56th annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work and 
thirty national Kindred Groups, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation will conduct a 
mid-year meeting at San Francisco from June 29- 
July 3. The following general subjects will be 
discussed : 
(1) Industrial and Public Health; (2) Social Effects 
of Unemployment; (3) Old Age Dependency and Pen- 
sions; (4) Occupational Hazards and Workmen’s Com- 
‘pensation; (5) Ten Years of Public Welfare Legisla- 


‘. 


tion; (6). Adjusting Wages and Workers, and (7) dur- 
ing the final luncheon William Hodson, New York City, 
will speak on “The Social Worker and Politics.” 


WORKERS’ PENSIONS 

Last year’s appropriation to International Har- 
vester Company’s pension fund was $2,500,000, 
against $2,000,000 in previous year. 

Late in 1928 the pension fund was transferred to three 
trustees under an irrevocable trust. Since pension fund in- 
come in 1928 was $853,733, against pension payments of 
$659,670, and company’s recoveries on war claims during 
1928, amounting to $2,058,455, were not included in income 
and surplus account but paid directly into the pension fund, 
the trustees began operations with a fund of $18,695,207. At 
end of 1927 the pension fund was $13,942,688. -Further ap- 
propriations by directors for pension purposes will be 
transferred direct to the pension fund. 


HOUSING 

The trend toward apartment house dwellings has 
progressed from 24.4 per cent of the urban families 
so housed in 1921 to 53.7 per cent in 1928. One- 
family dwellings increased in number only 4.6 per 
cent in the same period. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting fig- 
ures concerning building permits issued for every year 
since 1920, and in each of these years up to 1928, one- 
family dwellings accounted for the greatest expenditure 
of any kind of buildings. In 1928, however, the permits 
issued for multifamily dwellings (apartment houses) show 
a larger estimated expenditure than those issued for one- 
family dwellings. 


In the nonresidential group private garages were far 
the most numerous kind of building. Of all buildings for 
which permits were issued in 310 cities during the calendar 
year 1928, over 40 per cent were private garages, over 7 
percent more private garages being erected than one- 
family dwellings. 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Wage earners and the lower salaried groups re- 
ceive more than $1,000,000,000 annually of the total 
income accruing to insurance beneficiaries in the 
United States growing out of death claims, en- 
dowments, annuities, disability claims, dividends, 
and payments for lapse, surrendered and purchased 
policies according to the estimate of Dr. Leo Wol- 
man as stated in his chapter on “Labor” in the sur- 
vey prepared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Dr. Wolman also notes that life insurance 
las been growing faster than population in this 
country. 

The survey is the result of extensive researches made for 
the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 


dent’s Unemployment Conference, included in a report just 
made public under the title “Recent Economic Changes.” 


EMPLOYMENT 

Class I railways reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a total of 1,605,250 em- 
ployes as of the middle of February. Their total 
compensation was $223,061,510. 

Compared with the returns for the corresponding month 
last year, according to the Commission’s statement, the 
summary for February shows a decrease in the total num- 
ber of employes of 2,121, or 0.13 per cent, while the total 
compensation shows an increase of 0.56 per cent. 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


Franciscans, Victims of Kultur- 
kampf, on Their Way to the U. S. 

Twice within a century the Catholic Church in 
Germany witnessed the driving out of the mem- 
bers of religious orders and congregations from 
their monasteries and convents, and the seculari- 
zation of the latter. While the disturbed condi- 
tion of Europe and the dangers of war threaten- 
ing ocean travel prevented those banished from 
their monastic abodes at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century from seeking a refuge in 
America, that great “hole of the oppressed,” as 
Heinrich Heine called our country, was sought 
out by a large number of friars, and priests, and 
nuns, ejected from their convents by the police 
of the various German states once the laws secular- 
izing monastic institutions (1875) had obtained 
force. 

Twenty-nine years ago Rev. P. Markus Thinel, 
a Franciscan of the Sacred Heart Province, at 
that time stationed at Jordan, Minnesota, at the 
request of one of his confreres, Rev. P. Eugene 
Hagedorn, O. F. M., wrote out the story of his 
departure from Germany in company of a large 
number of other members of the Franciscan Or- 
der, as well as candidates, forced to leave their 
native land because of the Kulturkampf, so ruth- 
lessly brought on by Bismarck in an attempt to 
subject the Church to the State even in matters 
over which the latter has no jurisdiction. 


The unassuming relation of Fr. Markus’ de- 
parture from a hallowed pilgrimage in Silesia, 
and of the trip through Germany to Rotterdam 
and across the ocean until the exiles had reached 
Teutopolis, in Illinois, although it contains not 
one bitter word, is full of a pathos which makes 
its reading attractive even to those who do not 
perceive the tracing of the finger of God on the 
pages of history. 

Ss ak cake 


In June, 1875, we four Fathers: Sebastian, 
Bonaventure, Desiderius and myself, set out, 
with several lay Brothers and a number of stu- 
dents of the School for Candidates, up to that 
time residents of the convent on St. Annaberg in 
Upper Silesia, for our motherhouse in Warendorf 
in Westphalia, where we planned to join the first 
of the Fathers and Brothers, banished by the 
Prussian government, on their journey to North 
America. The expulsion of the Fathers from 
that beautiful monastery and well-known pil- 
grimage had long been feared by the Catholic 
people, and in order to avoid exciting scenes we 
intended to leave as quietly as possible, and in a 
roundabout way to board the train at a station 
somewhat removed from St. Annaberg. But we 
were only partly successful. For when we 
climbed into the wagons in the convent court, 
thinking we were unobserved, a large number of 
_ sympathetic witnesses of our departure were 


i 
=~ 


nevertheless present. Grouped along the mon- 
astery walls, shoulder to shoulder, the good peo- 
ple gazed at us, weeping and lamenting loudly, 
and thus made our hearts heavy with the sorrow 
of parting. They did not indeed violate the rule 
of the cloister; but when we had passed through 
the gate of the court and reached the market 
square, we were surrounded on all sides and held 
back. Some of the people had virtually to be 
pushed back lest they be bruised by the wheels 
of the wagons. Excitement had been intense for 
weeks among the people of that locality; now they 
wished to be eye-witnesses of our going away, and 
not to miss the sad leave-taking. A short time 
previous approximately five thousand out of the 
many pilgrims, of whom many hundred thousands 
came each year to visit the monastery church and 
its miraculous picture of St. Anne, had congre- 
gated here early one morning, while it was still 
very dark. 


Pilgrims from far and near, arriving in wagons 
and on foot, had stationed themselves in front 
of the church and the monastery, since rumor 
had gone abroad that the Prussians would drive 
the Fathers from the Annaberg that very day; 
what had then been feared came to pass later, in 
the manner described by me. We had not indeed 
waited until the gendarmes, armed with authority 
from the State, would seize us and cast us out 
one by one into the street; we had preferred, in 
order to prevent precisely such a procedure, i. e., 
our being scattered, to accept an invitation tendered 
by Father Provincial Gregory Janknecht to come 
to America. Only P. Athanasius Kleinwaechter, 
together with the two Fathers Victor and Os- 
mund (Lauman), and several pupils from the 
Candidates’ School, remained, their plan being to 
follow on a later boat with the Fathers, Clerics 
and theologians under the guidance of P. Vin- 
cent, later the first Provincial of the Sacred Heart 
Province. 

But their plans miscarried, which resulted in 
no little consolation for Annaberg and the people 
of Upper Silesia. For P. Osmund, at that time 
Father Guardian, made use of the time permitted 
him in Silesia to go about, dressed in a peasant’s 
fur coat, to obtain pupils for the school for Candi- 
dates, established in the meantime at Harreveld 
in Holland. Nearly all the other Fathers and 
Brothers of the Province of the Holy Cross fled 
to Holland. Here a new, large motherhouse was 
established, and here, while the Kulturkampf lasted, 
what this struggle destroyed, was quietly recon- 
structed on an even larger scale. 


The little sprout, carried from the Annaberg eee 


astery school, which at the time of secularization 
numbered some twenty pupils, of whom, as I have 
already said, two-thirds went with us to America, 
throve remarkably well when planted in the soi 
of Holland, It has now four Doctors of Divin 
ity, who acquired their degree in Rome. ‘The de 
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serted monasteries in Silesia, particularly Anna- 
yerg, are now once more, since the end of the 
Sulturkampf, in the hands of Fathers who were 
educated in Holland as candidates from Silesia 
und who, let us hope, will labor effectively in the 
erection of the future Province of St. Hedwig in 
Silesia for the welfare of Eastern Germany. 

But let us return to the departure from Anna- 
berg, already described in part. As the last vicar 
of Annaberg monastery I had been placed in 
charge of the exodus. We wended our way over 
the market square, through the village Wissoka, 
spread out along the mountain, to Gogolin, the rail- 
way station. The pastor of this village approached 
the wagon and, sadly depressed, bade us farewell; 
he had taken for granted we too would be dejected, 
and was surprised when he failed to find us so. ‘The 
railway carried us to Breslau, where some of the 
party spent the night with the Brothers of Char- 
ity, while others stopped in the Hospital of the 
Sisters of St. Elizabeth. The next morning we 
continued on our journey, going by way of Baut- 
zen to beautiful Dresden, where we changed 
trains and set out for Leipzig. 


Arriving there in the evening the hungry party, 
some twenty in number, had to be fed. The 
waiters at the station were amazed at the strange 
eroup at table; particularly, however, when [| 
gave one of the pupils a signal to pay for all. 
Possibly they thought we were Moravians or so- 
licitors from Silesia. Father Bonaventure 
Machvy, Rector of the Annaberg school, was at 
the time a rather comical figure. His overcoat 
was a foot too short. To prevent being recog- 
nized as a banished friar he arranged that the 
others should call him grandpa, and was very 
much concerned about having all of them main- 
tain their incognito most scrupulously. Every- 
thing went well in this respect until we had 
reached the vicinity of Kassel, where we could 
not prevent a stranger, who travelled with us to 
Paderborn, from entering our compartment. Out 
of deference to “grandpa” we observed strictest 
reticence toward the newcomer. But the latter 


determinedly broke the silence and told us much ~ 


concerning the expulsion of the Franciscans and 
the Sisters of Divine Charity from their convents 
in Paderborn, whose syndic he was, and, what 
was worse, told us to our face that we too were 
nothing but banished friars, a statement we, of 
course, could not deny. In spite of this fact 
Father Bonaventure desired us to preserve our 
incognito even when we stopped in the railway 
station at Paderborn, which was quite a task for 
us. How gladly we would have made ourselves 
known to the two Fathers from our Paderborn 
monastery, strolling up and down the platform 
in front of us, one of whom was P. Hilarius 
Scholz, brother of Father Stephen; to our regret 
they did not notice us, though Father Bonaven- 
ture was greatly relieved, since he feared we 
might attract the attention of the people around 
es 

> 


Ta 


Be 


(To be concluded). 


A Martyr of Charity, the |Rever- 
Tye 


Shortly after the intolerant “Know Nothing” 
demonstrations had reached their climax in Pitts- 
burg, Father Seelos was called to Baltimore. A few 
days after receiving the news from his su- 
periors, the good Redemptorist quietly slipped away 
unknown to his flock. When the parishioners of 
Saint Philomena’s were informed of his departure, 
a dark cloud of sadness enshrouded the entire par- 
ish. ‘Those who had sought his advice and direction 
felt his absence keenly. The little children, who had 
waited each morning for his kind, paternal smile, 
were heart-broken. What sorrow pervaded the 
homes of the poor and the wayward, to whom 
Father Francis had indeed been a father and friend! 
How they would miss his frequent visits and his 
generous hand! 


In Baltimore, however, the good people of Saint 
Alphonsus’ Parish were jubilant on hearing the glad 
tidings, and Father Seelos was given a welcome be- 
fitting a king. What shall we say of the labors 
of Father Francis and his confreres in those trying 
days. ‘The revolution that raged in the Ger- 
man States in 1848 caused a great influx of im- 
migration to America. Many of these immigrants 
settled in Baltimore and its vicinity. Hence in 1854 
not only were the Redemptorists ministering to the 
people of Saint Alphonsus’ parish, but they were 
also caring for three other large German congrega- 
tions.1) Added to this Archbishop Eccleston had 
commissioned them-in 1841 to minister to all the 


‘German Catholics of his diocese. 


How solicitous and watchful were these zealous 
Sons of Liguori to preserve the ancient faith in the 
newcomers. Regular classes in Christian Doctrine 
were established for the children as well as for the 
grown-ups. ‘Three splendid parochial schools were 
erected, where the good Sisters of Notre Dame 
grounded one thousand immigrant children in the 
three R’s and in the rudiments of our age old faith. 


Those, who had settled far out in the outlying 
districts, were by no means neglected. Father See- 
los and his companions visited them at regular in- 
tervals. Even those, who had sought a competence 
in the fertile valleys of Virginia, received frequent 
instructions and ministrations from the Redemptor- 
ists. If the German Catholics of Baltimore and the 
entire State of Maryland are still fervent in the 
Faith, it is due in no small measure to the unflag- 
ging zeal and devotion of these early Sons of Saint 
Alphonsus.?) __ 

While he was thus occupied with these many min- 
isterial labors, Father Seelos did much to renovate 
and beautify the temple of God at home. Extensive 
work was done on the splendid gothic structure of 
Saint Alphonsus during his rectorship. Connected 


1) Redemptorist Annals, col. 1, p. 74. 


2) Cumberland, Harper’s Ferry, Martinsburg, Richmond, 
Frederick, York, Columbia and Strassbourg were some of 
the larger towns visited by the Redemptorists. : 


wh 
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with renovation a story is told that gives us some 
idea of the value of a kind act. While constructing 
the tower that surmounts the edifice, three workmen 
fell from the scaffolding and were carried to their 
homes unconscious. One of them, a Protestant, 
died a few days later. Father Seelos went at once 
to his home, and in a most kindly manner offered 
some pecuniary aid to the sorrowing widow and the 
fatherless daughter. So touched was this good 
woman by the kindness of the priest that she re- 
solved to become a Catholic. When the Episcopal 
minister, Cleveland Cox, later Episcopal Bishop of 
West New York, learned about the approaching con- 
version, he at once set about to prevent it. He went 
so far as to offer to go with the widow to Saint 
Alphonsus’ rectory and, in her presence, prove by 
open debate with Father Seelos the fallacy and de- 
ceit of Catholicism. On hearing of the challenge, 
Father Seelos gladly accepted. On the appointed 
day the Episcopal clergyman met his worthy op- 
ponent in the parlor of the rectory. The verbal 
battle was on. ‘The good Redemptorist gave his 
friend every opportunity to express his views, but 
on each point refuted him with the glorious, 
century-old, unchangeable dogmatic principles, the 
glory and bed-rock of Catholicism. The discussion 
on the honor and devotion to Mary was somewhat 
lengthy. In the midst, the widow arose and said to 
Mr. Cox: “It would be superfluous for you to exert 
yourself further, sir. Only now do I see that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the one and only true 
Church of Jesus Christ.” Mr. Cox took leave of 
his priestly opponent with these words: “Tu es 
Marianus, Ego sum Christianus”’ “You are a serv- 
ant of Mary, I am a Christian.”?) This is just one 
of the many cases that we might cite in proof of the 
winning, benevolent, Christlike manner that drew 
all hearts to Father Seelos and won for him the 
confidence of many a wayward, weary soul. 


In 1857 his weak, frail constitution demanded a 
complete change. Very Reverend George Ruland, 
Provincial of the American Province, sent him to 
Annapolis as Master of Novices, but his stay within 
the shadow of the American Naval Academy was 
to be of short duration. Circumstances. demanded 
a change in the Prefect of Students at Cumberland, 
Maryland, then the House of Studies of the Con- 


_ gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in America. 


Superiors called the good Master of Novices to leave 
the Bethlehem and take up his duties as Superior 
in the Nazareth of religious life. His was now the 


8 task of directing the young professed students up 
the rugged path of Christian Perfection. 


How 
portant are these days of preparation. Here the 
ig religious learns the real art of spiritual war- 


e is ready for all exigencies. As the Master 
ices might be called the architect, who draws 
e plans for the noble structure of self-sanctifi- 
n, and the appraiser of the land on which the 
icture is to be built, so the Prefect of Students 
rvisor of the work. To him is entrusted 


? 4 


o that when obedience calls him to the public 


the important task of seeing that the specification 
are carried out, even in the minutest detail. Hov 
well Father Seelos lived up to his office may b 
seen from the well-known missionaries and apostle 
that waxed strong under his guiding care and solicit 
tude.4) He led the way at every turn both by wor 
and example. The spirit of the broad, generous 
magnanimous Alphonsus was the keynote of hi 
conferences and exhortations. His disinterested, in 
discriminating love for his subjects won for him th 
confidence of all. Let us quote a young mat 
who held him in high esteem and who became a ver} 
successful missionary. He says, in part: “Notwith 
standing his constant and manifold occupation, hi 
was readily accessible to all his seventy subjects 
If one went to him, he was made to think that th 
good Father was awaiting him, as he attended t 
his needs with so much solicitude and friendliness 
In his fatherly way he consoled and encouraged al 
without exception. Of him it may be truly said, he 
became all things to all men. His warm sympathy 
for each one, as well as for all, could be possibl 
only by constant union with God. He was a mat 
of prayer, a man of God. Like his Holy Fathe 
Alphonsus, he often recited the ‘Hail Mary’ anc 
in this way obtained grace to fulfill his many anc 
important obligations. 


“He possessed to a remarkable degree the con 
fidence of all classes of men. He knew how t 
guide them without making himself guilty of the 
least sentimentality. His paternal addresses to hi 
students bore the unmistakable stamp of the apos 
tolic spirit with which he was animated. ‘To follov 
Christ in self-denial and love for the Cross was th 
keynote of his oral as well as his written counsel 
He induced his hearers and readers so much th 
more easily to follow these principles, as his ow1 
life was a faithful reflection of his words. <A love 
of community life he never considered himself bet 
ter than others. He took part in all the mortifica 
tions, difficulties, and privations of his-subjects, thu: 
making their life in the Order seem easy and agree 
able. Qn account of the poverty that prevailed i1 
Cumberland in those days only one large room wa: 
heated. There the students pursued their studie 
in common. ‘The saintly Superior could be seer 
studying and working in their midst, as if he wer 
the least of them.” °) It was this cheerful, humb 
Christlike way that made life at the Redemptoris' 
Nazareth, in the rough, mountainous country 
Western Maryland so delightful and happy. 
writer was told by a veteran, nonagenarian Rede 
torist, the Reverend Joseph Wuest of happy m 
ory, that he considered it one of the singular bl. 
ings of heaven to have been trained and guided du 


: ~. 


ing his student days by Father Seelos. 
While fulfilling his duties at Cumberland, i 
Father Seelos’ name was proposed for the 
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‘pal See of Pittsburg.®) Like a great mountain the 
burdens of the episcopacy loomed up before him. 
‘Immediately he began to storm heaven and begged 
his confreres to intercede for him with their fervent 
prayers. Numerous other religious communities 
jwere asked to help. Then he laid before the Su- 
perior General in Rome, the Very Reverend Father 
'Mauron, all those qualities, which he deemed would 
render him totally unfit for such a sublime and re- 
‘sponsible position. With these testimonials Father 
‘Mauron pleaded his cause with the Holy Father and 
thus he was spared the burdens of the mitre. 


M. A. Driscott, C.SS.R. 


Collectanea 


The intention of the German Catholics of San 
Antonio to use the historical Alamo as their Church, 
is one of the interesting items of information con- 
tained in Miss Anna K. Dielmann’s article, “The 
Influence of the German Catholics in the History 
of Texas,” published in the quarterly Verbands- 
Bote of the Catholic Staats-Verband of Texas. 

While they had intended to build a church in 
1860, the conditions incident to the Civil War pre- 
vented them from doing so. “After the war the 
Germans,” Miss Dielmann writes, “their number 
increased by settlers from the vicinity of San An- 
tonio, once more took up the plan of establishing 
a German Catholic parish and petitioned the United 
States government for the use of the Alamo, the 
first mission church of San Antonio, which at that 
time was being used as an army magazine.” While 
Bishop Neraz was favorable to the suggestion and 
personally approached Major-General Merritt, U. 
S. A., with the request permission for the return 
of the Alamo to its original purpose be granted, the 
plan miscarried for want of a suitable building to 
house the army stores.” 

Ultimately the German Catholics purchased the 
property on which now stands St. Joseph’s Church; 
its cornerstone was laid in 1868, while the Church 
was dedicated by Bishop Dubuis of Galveston in 
1871. 


Regarding “Rev. L. Schmedding, alias Smeddink,” 
referred to in the March issue of this publication, 
Rev. Fr. Zephyrin, O. F. M., the noted historian 
of the Franciscan epoch in the Southwest, has sent 
us some interesting information. : 

He calls our attention to the Catholic Directory 
listing a Rev. J. B. Smeddink for the first time in 
1859 as stationed at Herman, Wisconsin; after that, 
according to the same source, he is in charge of St. 
Joseph in 1860, while in 1865 he was stationed at 
Chippewa Falls, also in Wisconsin. Since the Direc- 
tory did not appear for two years, on account of 
the war, his whereabouts during that time cannot be 
established from this source. From 1867 to 1870, 
perhaps later, he was at Geneva, Wisconsin. 


A priest of a similar name, M. Smedding, and 
again M. Smeddink, was stationed at Belgium, Wis- 
consin, in 1854; in 1855 at Port Washington, and 
in 1856, and perhaps a year later, at Green Bay. 
He disappears when J. B. Smeddink turns up. Since 
Archbishop Heiss referred to “Rev. L. Smedding, 
alias Smeddink,” the Smeeding of 1854 is undoubt- 
edly the Smeddink of later years. 


More interesting even than these data are the fol- 
lowing personal recollections. Fr. Zephyrin writes: 

“I remember distinctly that the Katholische Volkszeitung 
of Baltimore, which came to our house at that time and 
later, published an Annual Premium. This consisted in 
1867 or 1868, I believe, of a volume of ‘The Visions of 
Catherine Emmerich’, by Rev. J. B. Smeddink. The 
author claimed he was a native of, or had lived in the 
village where Catherine Emmerich resided, and that he 
had obtained the narrative from her or from others close 
to her. J have forgotten which, since I was a boy at the 
time. In the Preface of the book, or perhaps in the col- 
umns of the weekly referred to, the Editor makes apologies 
for the author, in case of typographical errors, since the 
author was lacking a finger, if I remember correctly, the 
forefinger of the right hand.” 


An echo of anti-Catholic mob-violence, then hap- 
pily a thing of the past, sounded through the New- 
ark, N. J., convention of the Central Verein, held 
June 1-4, 1879, in St. Mary’s parish hall in the city 
named. Welcoming the delegates in the name of the 
locally affiliated societies Mr. Joseph Schmelz 
harked back to an act of mob-madness perpetrated 
on the site of St. Mary’s in Newark in 1854, about 
the very time the founding of our organization was 
being definitely planned. According to the pro- 
ceedings of the convention in question, Mr. Schmelz 


- declared : 


“As I gaze upon this gathering I am strangely moved. 
Twenty-four years ago a small chapel stood here. It was 
an object of hatred, as were those who attended it. A 
mob assaulted it and human lives were lost. What a 
contrast between then and now!...”2 

On the second day of the convention President 
H. Spaunhorst, in his message to the delegates, re- 
ferred to the same episode thus: 

“T rejoice that the 24th~General Convention is being 
held precisely here, in a city where, not so many years 
ago, on this very spot, a house of God, a Catholic church, 
was wrecked by intolerance. Much has been changed since 
that time, many a prejudice has retired before truth... .” 

This little episode again illumines the atmosphere 
in which the founders of the Central Verein lived 
and one of the conditions they sought to meet in 
establishing our association. The circumstances of 
the assault upon St. Mary’s in Newark, in care of 
the Benedictines, are thus described by Peter Gor- 
don in the Cath. Encyclopedia : 

“During 1854 there were numerous assaults upon Cath- 
olic churches throughout the country by the Knownothing 
element. St. Mary’s Church at Newark, N. J., was in- 
vaded by a mob made up of Knownothings and Orange- 
men from New York City; the windows were broken, 
some of the statuary destroyed and one unoffending by- 


stander, an Irish Catholic, was shot and killed. . . .”8) 


1) Vierundzwanzigste Gen. Vers. d. 1D Re IE Central 


~Vereins, etc, New York, 1879, p. 2. 


2)L. cp. 6 ah 
8) L. c. article on Knownothingism; vol. VIIL., Pp. 675 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. ; 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex, ; 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 
General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New MHaven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 


Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 


endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


The road to prosperity is a broad and open one 
upon which there is room for nations of the world 
to go forward side by side, not a narrow one from 
which the stronger must push the weaker into the 
ditch in order to advance. . . . International trade 
is not like a cake from which, if one person cuts 
an extra large slice, less is left for the rest. In- 
stead it is an infinitely expansive thing in which, if 
one increases his share, he is not necessarily tak- 
ing away from somebody. else. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER?) 


National life is an organic whole. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to develop one limb at the 
expense of another. A nation cannot develop polit- 
ically and economically without developing educa- 
tionally and socially. Development must be all- 
around. It is futile to think that we can advance 
our trade and industries, can bring about phe- 
nomenal improvements in agriculture while the peo- 
ple remain as ignorant as they are, the zemindars 
remain as lazy and the ryots as illiterate as they 
are, and the land system [of India] continues to be 
as anomalous as it is today. ‘The problem is not 


1) Director of the economic and finance section of the 
Secretariate of the League of Nations, at a special dinner 


given by the Boston Branch of the Foreign Policy Ass’n | 


in February, © na ns 


" Le a ee - mm 7 Ory és ie 


_ zemindars are large landowners, and the ryots tenants. I 


_ of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopa 


simply one of reform of land tenure, or improve 
ment of agriculture. The problem, really speaking 
is one of national regeneration. 

K. C. CHAaupHUuRI') 


Perhaps the chief cause of possible future wars 
is to be found in the carrying over from a previ 
ous age of obsolete conceptions of nationalism, te 
which is attached a kind of so-called patriotisrr 
that is full of danger. We are living in a new day 
Steam and electricity have drawn the nations to- 
gether into such close proximity and such mutua 
dependence that what affects one affects all. Wher 
after the war large stocks of woolen goods were 
thrown on the market in England, there was many 
a shepherd in the hills of far-off Australia or- or 
the plains of Palestine who felt the pinch of hun. 
ger. When in Paris war rations abolished for the 
time the use of perfumes, there was many a rosé 
garden in Bulgaria that went untended because 1 
had been producing attar of roses for fifty years 
When typhus breaks out in Poland or influenza 
in Spain, it respects no national boundaries and 
must be checked for the good of all. When war 
lifts its ugly head in any quarter of the globe, the 
chancelleries of the world are astir, not knowing 
where it will end. The simple fact is that the house 
we live in has grown smaller; and, in a small house 
with its inhabitants rubbing elbows at every turn 
there is much need of forbearance and self-con- 
trol, 1f they are to live together harmoniously. 


Rr. Rev. GeorcE ASHTON OLpHAM, D. D.?) 


Endeavors of the C. V. Fifty Years Ago 


Harking Back and Looking Forward 

The solidarity of interests between past and pres: 
ent in our movement, the long sustained efforts of 
the men of the C. V. along the lines familiar to the 
members of today is illuminated by a study of the 
Proceedings of the Newark, N. J., convention helc 
half a century ago, on June 1-4, 1879. Even a cur. 
sory sketch of high points of the Newark conventior 
will indicate the close relation between the interest: 
pursued by the C. V. then and now, and the spiri 
of the C. V. then and the spirit it encourages among 
its members at this time. 

The tremendous parade of olden days—the one 
held in Newark was composed of 12 divisions and 
beginning after the 8 o’clock High Mass on Pente. 
cost Monday, June 2, reached the meeting hall a 
shortly before 3 in the afternoon—is a thing of the 
past, at least as a regular feature. But the addres: 
delivered after the high mass by the Rt. Rev. M. A 


1) Closing paragraph of “The History and Economics 
the Land System in Bengal”. Calcutta, 1927, p. 142. Th 


is not, of course, claimed that there is any comparison be 
tween agriculture in India and America. a 


2) From an “Address Delivered at the Make Mee i 


Church,” Mt, St. Alban, Wash, D. C. Oct. 21, 1928 
Wash., 1928, pp. 8-9. | ' : pe 1, 1928 
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Corrigan, then Bishop of Newark, later Archbishop 
»f New York, strikes a note familiar to the members 
»f Our organization of today. ‘T'o quote: 


“We cannot refuse you our good will, since all of us 
sursue but one aim, the strengthening and promotion of 
christian Faith and Christian Charity. Your good works, 
rentlemen, are known far and wide by virtue of the kind 
upport you accord immigrants landing on our shores, by 
yreviding for their immediate needs and assisting them 
with advice and practical aid. Your charitable activities 
ire made known by your solicitude for widows and or- 
yhans and by your endeavors to perfect the education of 
routh in every respect. Not only that in this regard you 
nergetically support the reverend clergy; you also aim, 
xy the aid you render the Teachers’ Seminary, to pro- 
ride for the training of competent teachers for our youth, 
he hope and safeguard of the future. . 


“You are supported by the friendly attitude of bishops, 
yriests and laymen. The fame of your Christian and 
venevolent activities has gone forth beyond the borders 
»f this country and has reached Rome. The Reverend 
father at my left, a native of Newark, shortly returned 
(rom Europe, reports regarding the friendly sentiments 
entertained by the Holy Father for you, and the interest 
ie takes in your benevolent and fruitful endeavors. ...” 


Passing to the formal opening of the first business 
session by President H. J. Spaunhorst we are again 
on familiar ground. A statement in point: 


“On former occasions I have suggested that we labor 
0 make of these meetings ‘allgemeine Katholikenversamm- 
ungen’—general Catholic conventions—in the proper sense 
»£ the word, to which all societies would send representa- 
ives and at which the important questions would be 
turned over to competent committees for deliberation, 
whereupon they would be discussed and acted upon by the 
-onvention. ‘Then the voice of this convention would be 
he voice of the Catholic population.” 

The C. V. today seeks as little as it did then to 
actually speak for the entire Catholic population; 
out it is as anxious as it was then to actually rep- 
resent the element from which it is drawn, and for 
‘hat reason to enlist its full co-operation. F'rom this 
ingle, too, the following sentences must be under- 
stood, referring as they do to the position taken 
jetne C. V.: 


“Everyone knows that public opinion must be aroused 
ind won for us; but that can never be accomplished by 
ndividuals, but only by societies of such citizens as pur- 
ue a common aim. This body has before this declared 
tself on support of the Catholic Press, on the Public 
School system, on the Social Question [mind you, before 
(879!], on Communism and related issues, and I merely 
-ecall this fact in passing and declare that no one has 
successfully attacked our position, though malicious at- 
empts to do so have not been lacking... .” 

Further, we see the plan for our present State 
Leagues loom clearly in Mr. Spaunhorst’s address: 

“Tt should be our aim to direct this organization into 
he right way. Even though we may not be wholly suc- 
cessful in the beginning, we nevertheless must make a 
erious effort. To this end I recommend to you most 
articularly to consider at this convention whether the 
yurpose of this association could not be better and more 
urely attained by the creation of so-called State Unions, 
nd whether such matters as should be discussed in this 
Yeneral convention could not better be deliberated on in 
ce in the various State conventions. I do not wish 
) be understood as proposing new projects or motions; 
y remarks are rather a repetition of those I have pre- 
yusly made concerning my conception of the Central 
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cherished plan, which, on this occasion, was actively 
supported in a fiery address by Rev. A. Schwen- 
niger, Recording Secretary. We of the C. V. build 
slowly, but we plan to build to last, even as in 
former centuries the erection of churches was at 
times begun by men who knew full well that their 
generation would not see the consummation of their 
plans, but were confident the next generation would 
carry on and complete the work. 


Even as Mr. Spaunhorst’s and Fr. Schwenniger’s 
remarks indicate farsighted planning along lines 
familiar to us, one of the recommendations displays 
an attitude characteristic also of the C. V. in our 
day though not as generally developed as it might 
be. ‘The Proceedings relate the following motion 
was submitted with the endorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Motions: 

“...In a meeting of the Newark delegates a resolu- 
tion was adopted to submit to the 24th General Conven- 
tion a motion in accordance with which the per capita tax 
is to be raised to 10 cents and to be distributed as follows: 

2 cents per member for the Holy Father; 3 cents for im- 
migrants; 3 cents for the support of weak societies; 2 
cents for current expenses. ...” 

The Convention approved of the motion, but felt 
it could not impose the increase upon the member 
societies without their having been advised of it in 
advance and given an opportunity to express their 
wishes regarding it. The mere fact of the motion 
having been presented and approved in principle, 
along with the distribution it provides, speaks vol- 
umes for the willingness of the C. V. to promote the 
religious and charitable works it was engaged in. 

These endeavors, too, demand our admiration and, 
what is more importdnt, emulation by way of greater 
achievements. A mere note regarding these works, 
as conducted late in the 70’s, commands admiration. 
We glean these items from various sections of the 
Proceedings : 

Rey. P. J. Haeseley, pastor in Owensboro, Ky., had re- 
ceived, during the period preceding the convention, $173.85 
toward the restoration of his church, destroyed by fire, 
in contributions from 28 societies. 

The convention instructed the officers to forward a 
Peters Pence of 1000 francs to the Holy Father, the money 
to be taken from the treasury. — 

Rev. Theodore Bruener, Director of the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary at St. Francis, Wis. (Pio Nono College), successor 
to Rev. Dr, Salzmann, thanked the societies for gifts total- 
ing $258.05 during the preceding business year. The in- — 
stitution then had a debt of $8,000.00; Rev, Bruener urged 
the members to liquidate the debt by contributions averag- 
ing 20 cents per member for the 40,000 members. The 
tuition fee at the institution, we learn from Rev. Brue- 
ner’s address, was $175.00 annually, hence the societies — 
during the period covered by the report had provided the 
fee for one student, and approximately one-third of the — 
stipend for another, in addition to previous more substan- 
tial contributions. ~~ ; 


of $1239.40 for reconstruction in New Orleans and Mer 
phis, following upon the-yellow fever epidemic. 
The Immigration Committee for New York and_ 
rons submitted a report showing receipts from 55 societie 
and individuals, totaling $430.64, including a con ic 
of $100.00 from the Central Verein. 
Rev. P. Avelin Szabo, O, M. C., of Trenton, 
the convention on development of the “Cat 
posal, on immigrant welfare work and o: 


Ne 


tT 36 endeavors such as these le 


* et 
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and various of the State Leagues have in mind when 
they urge the spirit of the pioneers should be fos- 
tered and the foundations laid by them intelli- 
gently used as the basis of present-day endeavors. 
The spirit of our forebears and their achievements 
are a choice heritage which it is our privilege and 
duty to cherish, and which will help sustain our 
efforts in the realm of Catholic Action, to which 
the Salem Congress is to give renewed impetus. 
The saintly Pius X. speaks of those “chosen bands 
of Catholics” who, engaging in Catholic Action, 
come to the assistance of the Church. Our pioneers 
constituted just such a group; we, their descendants, 
should emulate their example, aiming at even greater 
things than it was their privilege to perform, since 
we are so much more deeply rooted in the soil pre- 
pared by them, and therefore the better able to ac- 
complish tasks they could not attack. A, FB. 


Training for Leadership 

A communication, recently addressed by Rev. Leo 
Hargarten, S. V. D., of St. Mary’s-Mission House, 
to Catholic institutions of learning throughout the 
country, declares: 

“The ability of our American Catholic Education to 
produce leaders has been questioned, and our student ac- 
tivities are said to be lacking those fertile Catholic ideals 
which later stimulate the student to Catholic lay activity 

i} in maturer fields.” 

i A Questionnaire “on Student Catholic Action for 
the year beginning June, 1928, up to and including 
June, 1929,” accompanying the communication, in- 
quires, among other things: 

| “Are your graduates brought to join Catholic lay activ- 
| ities, e. g. by alumni or alumnae associations, etc.?” 

j his very problem was a few months ago ap- 
i proached by one of the Jesuits connected with St. 
} 

| 


John’s College, at Belize, in British Honduras. An 
article in The Belize Independent referring to what 
had been undertaken, declares: 

“In Belize one of the great difficulties confronting the 
high school or college graduate, whose aim is anywhere 
above the standard of the crowd, is, how can he con- 
tinue to better himself now that he no longer has the aid 
of his Alma Mater. It is with great dismay that he ob- 
serves absolutely no way in which he can continue to ad- 
ii vance, except by plodding wearily along some road or other 

a of rather hopeless Correspondence Courses. 

“Lately, however, thanks to one energetic priest, a way 
has been thrown open to the developing youth.~By him 
a select group of boys have been organized into a body 
consisting jointly of a literary circle and a Sodality.”. 

According to the same account, leadership was 
suggested and accepted as the goal of the enterprise. 
This end is to be arrived at principally by three 

means; 

“Firstly, by building up through spiritual agencies, a 
sterling, pure, upright character in its members; secondly, 
by deepening and broadening their knowledge and learning 

_ by study and discussion ; thirdly, by developing in them the 
power and ability of the spoken and the written word.” 

‘And be it understood, the methods of procedure will 

be a mere conning of theorists; they will be the 

aic but tried method of the tyro who learns to swim 
unging and swimming, or if it must be, by pounding 
ugeling along until he has mastered the art. The 
at the ‘Forum’ offers advice and direction such as 
ig and exercise can supply, is of course a great 
n earnest of solid progress.” 

ollowing tried methods, 

‘members are forming — 
” eat} hy G we i 


themselves into a religious 


group called a Sodality, and thus are making available f 
themselves the means to make the soul pure and strong f 
God.” 

The writer in The Belize Independent believes: 

“The benefits to be derived from this promising little s 
ciety are therefore numerous and very much worth whi 
Each member has the chance to advance to the peak 
his ambition if he will but give himself to earnest a1 
persevering endeavor. The advantages of mutual contac 
of example, discussion and emulation are in themselves i 
valuable. And finally the town at large must be great 
benefitted by such a group of capable, trained, aggressi 
young men persuading others to improve themselves. 
is the earnest prayer of the members that the good Ge 
may bless and prosper the ‘Campion Leadership Foru 
(such is its name) and make it the source of distinct ar 
signal service to the community.” 

Our readers may be interested to know that tl 


Director of the “Forum” is Rev. James Preuss, S. - 
one of the sons of the convert, Dr. Eduard Preus 
before his conversion a noted Protestant theologie 
and author of a number of books, considered in 
portant even today by Lutherans. 


From the Philippines and Other Mission Fielc 


If the missionaries in any one country of tl 
world have a greater right than others to expect a 
sistance from the Catholics of the United States, 
is those laboring in the Philippine Islands who mz 
claim such a privilege. Unfortunately, our peop 
do not seem to realize their obligations in this r 
gard: to help mend conditions unfavorable to tk 
Church because of the revolution and changes ine 
dent to our Government taking possession of th 
archipelago. For reasons of State, it was foun 
desirable to banish the Spanish missioners, who ha 
succeeded so marvelously well in the difficult tas 
of christianizing a substantial part of the natives 
the Philippine Islands, and in consequence numerot 
parishes were left without priests, recent conver 
without guidance, while the people in the interio 
who had not as yet been converted, were left witl 
out hope of conversion. . 

Fortunately, a number of European religious con 
munities were able in the course of the last twent 
years to send missioners to the Philippines. Othe 
wise conditions would be deplorable, since Catholi 
America has done very little towards reestablishin 
the Church in those overseas possessions. It is cet 
tainly not creditable that a missionary, a native c 
England, should now be begging in Australia fc 
funds to sustain missions in islands under the Amer 
ican flag! 

A letter by Fr. M. Vanoverbergh, who labors i 
the Mountain Province, Phil. Is., dated March | 
indicates the difficulties the missionaries must co 
tend with and what lack of assistance means | 
them and their work: : 
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oston archdiocese, I have been able to build a small 
iapel, while our home is still a imiserable native hut, 
hich should be replaced if ...! We have by this time 
clainied most of the schismatic settlers, while the pagans 

e having their children baptized. In fact, even a good 
any adults are being instructed and are willing .to be 
iptized. But they are just a bit lazy, so we must wait 
id convert them by groups, and individual by individual, 
at is the rule. 

“Food is scarce and of the coarsest. All this we can 
ell bear, but what is harder to bear is the knowledge of 
hat we could accomplish were our means not so limited. 
requently donations must be used to purchase food, be- 
use, after all, we must live.” 

And thus the letter runs, stating, inter alia, that 
r. Vanoverbergh’s nearest confreres are a six days 
ip on horseback removed, to which information he 
dds the simple declaration: ‘‘so we rarely see any- 
ody.” It does not seem unreasonable, those who 
ajoy all the things these two missionaries in the 
‘ilds of the Mountain Province must forego, should 
t least assist them financially. 

A comparatively insignificant gift, forwarded by 
s to the Ursulines at St. Ignatius’ Mission, Mon- 
ina, was acknowledged by Ven. Sr. M. Perpetua, 
‘rovincial of the Northwest Missions, as follows: 
“Doubtless, it was in answer to prayer that you were 
ispired to send us this generous help, which God knows is 
ideed needed and most gratefully appreciated, especially 
- this time.” 

Writing from Secunderabad, Deccan, India, on 
.pril 18, Rt. Rev. Dennis Vismara, Bishop of Hy- 
erabad, assures us the Mass intentions forwarded 
> him constituted a timely gift, adding: 

“T hope you will continue your charity towards my poor 
\ission.” 

eee Oe 2 

Repeatedly in the course of each year the mis- 
loners receiving from us magazines either for their 
wn use or for distribution among their people, as- 
ure us how much they appreciate what is sent 
nem. Acknowledging a recent “big bundle of maga- 
ines,” Rev. A. C. Riester, S. J., writing on May 10 
rom Holy Rosary Mission in South Dakota, says: 
“The Indians are always glad to receive Catholic mag- 
zines. I feel they learn much about their holy religion 


rom them. Even the old full-blood Indians, who cannot 
sad, like to look at the pictures.” 


C. V. Members “Have a Tradition to Inspire 
Them and to Uphold” 

A recent instalment of “Salt o’ the Earth,” a 
J. C. W. C. feature, by Blake, refers to the Central 
‘erein in the following manner: _ 

“The German societies have a tradition both to in- 
ire them and to uphold. They remember the eighteenth 
ntury autocracies which blasted them even when they 
ere Catholic subjects of Catholic kings. 

“They remember the persecuting nineteenth century Kul- 
irkampf of the Protestant autocracy; the clearness with 
hich their leaders saw then the essential evils of the 


dustrial-commercial system; and the depth of their lead- | 


‘s’ understanding of the traditional moral teachings of 
e Church in terms of nineteenth century facts. 

‘And they remember that Bismarck’s Kulturkampf was 
ned forever in Germany because Catholics joined to 


sir fight against the enemies of the Church a positive 


atholic fight against the general evils of an evil 
Os oa P . 1 


Endeavoring to Reach the Members of the 
State League 


To establish and maintain throughout the year 
contact between the officers of a State League and 
the officers and members of the component societies, 
is a task of great importance. The Catholic press 
is capable of aiding that purpose, though on the 
whole, the English language Catholic papers do not 
co-operate to the same extent in keeping the endeav- 
ors of the C. V. and the State League in their re- 
spective territory before their readers as did a num- 
ber of the German language papers, now defunct, 
and as do the remaining German language papers to- 
day. The Central Bureau has always advocated co- 
operation on the part of the societies and State 
Branches with the Catholic press, and at times has 
advised State Leagues against issuing publications of 
their own if such step would injure a well-edited 
Catholic weekly and weaken its influence. At present, 
however, this consideration does not generally hold 
good. 

Since but few Catholic newspapers co-operate 
with our organizations in a manner corresponding 
to some of the needs of the State Leagues, the offi- 
cers of the latter are confronted with the problem of 
finding a means by which to reach the members of 
the component societies. In some instances they ad- 
dress communications to the officers of the societies, 
in the hope these will convey their message to the 
rank and file. Mr. John Ejibeck, President of the 
Pennsylvania Branch, the Spiritual Director, V. 
Rev. Chas. Moosmann, cooperating, issues a four- 
page Monthly Letter, printed in English and Ger- 
man, which is sent to the officers of both the socie- 
ties of men and women. These communications have 
unquestionably exerted a sustained constructive in- 
fluence. 

Somewhat similar is the method pursued during 
the past eleven or twelve months by the Promotion 
Committee of the Catholic Union of Mo., which 
issues monthly Bulletins, usually a page in length, 
setting forth one central thought of Catholic Action. 
A unique phase of this undertaking is that the Pro- 
motion Committee has compiled a mailing list of 
some 375 names of priests and laymen, largely 
though not exclusively members of affiliated soci- 


eties. The requirement for being placed on the list is 


interest and a declared willingness to read the Bul- 
letins. Thus a larger number of individuals is reached 


than if the Bulletins were sent only to the officers of - 


affiliated societies. _ 
Another venture of the Missouri Union, discon- 
tinued for a time but now engaged in anew, is 
the insertion by the Union of a page, or 
section of a page of information on Catholic Action 
in a Catholic newspaper. This “department” appears 
weekly, though the arrangement is not iron-clad; it 
offers information on endeavors of the Unions of 
men and women and their committees ; on principles 
and works of Catholic Action; articles on timely 
topics with special reference to societies and the 
Union, etc. Here again, the method of distribu- 
tion observed in the instance of the Bulletins is fol- 
lowed : 


a 


we 


: wen 


the Press Committee and the Promotion — 
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Committee cooperating, issues of the newspaper 
containing the department are mailed to a care- 
fully compiled list of interested individuals, priests 
and laymen, members and non-members, regardless 
of whether they are subscribers of the paper utilized 
or not. The Union pays the publisher for his serv- 
ices. 

The State League of Texas publishes a quarterly 
magazine of 16 and occasionally more pages, the 
Verbandsbote. ‘The language is German and Eng- 
lish, though the contents are not paralleled in both 
languages, as is the case in the Monthly Letters of 
the Pennsylvania Branch. Moreover, the Texas 
publication is sent to all members of affiliated socie- 
ties, the expenses being defrayed out of the annual 
dues of $1.00 per member. A proposed innovation 
has recently been authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State League: Several departments are 
to be provided, to be edited by as many individuals, 
while the make-up is to be 32 pages and cover. One 
of the departments is to be devoted to the history of 
the German Catholic element, especially in Texas; 
several such articles have appeared in recent issues 
of the Verbandsbote. 

Another publication appearing regularly, though 
not devoted exclusively, or even chiefly, to the af- 
fairs of the State League, is the eight-page monthly 
organ of the Mutual Aid Society (Unterstutzungs- 
gesellschaft) of Minnesota, the Vereinsbote. The 
New York State Branch of the C. V. has a publi- 
cation, the Semi-Annual Bulletin. 

This sketch of endeavors by State Leagues to 
sustain, by means of communications or publica- 
tions, contact between their officers and those of 
the separate units, and in some instances with the 
membership itself, would fail of its purpose did it 
not notice the remarkable endeavor of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee of the Catholic Union of Illinois, 
which should be recorded though it does not involve 
the issuing of a periodical or of monthly letters or 
Bulletins. This Committee recently performed the 
practically unique feat of procuring the names of 
more than 60 per cent of the active membership 
and those of a large number of members of de- 
linquent societies. As a result of this campaign 
more than 9,000 priests and laymen were sent com- 
munications, urging renewed interest in the Catho- 
lic Union and the C_ V., and offering aid in pro- 
viding speakers to address meetings that might as- 
sist in promoting cooperation. ‘The Committee also 
arranged for the compilation and printing of a 
brochure outlining the history of the C. V. and the 
Cath. Union of Illinois, a telling argument in favor 
of cooperation in Catholic Action. Each of the in- 
dividuals listed received a copy of the brochure, and 
will receive follow-up communications. It is not 
impossible that this undertaking may lead to the 
publication at regular intervals of a message from 
the officers of the State League to its members. 

Conditions seem to demand the systematic em- 
ployment by State Leagues of some kind of an in- 
formative communication, issued periodically, 
affording the officers opportunity to approach the 


affiliated units, and if possible the members of the 


latter. There is need for the instruction and gui 
ance in Catholic Action they could offer. How 
impart it is one of the problems the Presidents « 
the State Branches should discuss with their fello 
officers in the League and the C, V., more partic 
larly at the preliminary conference to be arrang 
for them in the programs of future conventions ¢ 
the C. V., similar to the one conducted in advan 
of the St. Cloud congress. An exchange betwee 
them throughout the year of whatever communic 
tions are issued by the State Leagues would he 
pave the way. for intelligent discussion, and mig 
lead to improvement at least in some instances. 


Life and Sustaining Members of the C. V. 

Though no startling array of Life Members at 
Sustaining Members has been won since the ratt: 
cation of the Constitution of the C. V. enabled tl 
enrollment of members in these classes, neverthele 
31 priests and laymen have been inscribed in tl 
first and 34 in the second group. ‘Three of tl 
latter died, leaving the membership 31 in each grou 

By way of record and in the hope of stimulatit 
further interest in enrollment in the one class or tl 
other, the complete roster is here presented (as | 
June 10): 


LIFE MEMBERS: Jos. Kilzer, Richardton, N. D 
Rev. A. J. Muench, S.Sc.D., St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. . 
J. Reininger, Racine, Wis.; Nich. Dietz, Brooklyn; — 
Rev. Canon Leander Roth, New Orleans; Rev. N. } 
Ill.; N. N., Wis.; Carl B. Weiss, Congers, N. Y¥.; Lere 
J. Heilmann, Huntington, N. Y.; Rev. Edw. F Schult 
Passaic, N. J.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Willibald Ei 
ner, New Ulm, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conr 
Jos. Derbacher, Whitneyville, Conn.; Rev. Euge 
Scheuer, R. R., Watkins, Minn.; Jac. Kornely, Milwauke 
Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, [ll.; Gregor B. Schodrof, Chicag 
Egidius Hackner, La Crosse, Wis.; Hermann Spieg 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Anton Loeper, Ashland, Pa.; Albe 
Henry, St. Louis; Rev. Chas. Oppenheim, Raymond, II 
Rev. Jos. Molitor, D.D., Columbus, O.; Frank C. Bli 
and Wm. G. Schumacher, Madison, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Je 
H. Schlarmann, Belleville, Ill.; Frank C. Kueppers, § 
Paul; Rev. N. N., Mo.; Anton Morgenthaler, Philade 
phia; Hy. Schurk, St. Louis. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS: Rev. Jos. Hensbac 
Dimock, S. D.; Wenzel Koehler, Hilbert, Wis.; John | 
Suellentrop, Colwich, Kan.; Nich. Dietz, Jr., and Av 
Maron, M.D., Brooklyn; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Ruesin 
West Point, Neb.: V. Rev. E. Pruente, Cape Girardez 
Mo.; ¥ V, Rev, F. J. Brune, Alton, Iowa; Peter J. La 
M.D., Chicago; O. H. Kreuzberger and Philipp Kessh 
Evansville, Ind.; J. Olias Vanier, Sullivan, Ind.; Rev. 
H. Winkelmann, Richfountain, now St, Louis, Mo.; Re 
Ferdinand H. Heckmann, O.F.M., R. R. Tamaqua, P: 
C. F. Lanwermeyer, Waukegan, Ill.; Jos. J. Lambrecl 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. J. R. Buck, Salem, Ore.; Leo M 
bach, New Haven, Conn.; G. A, Burgert, Terre Hau 
Ind.; Frank Scheffer, Philipp Kleba and ¥Theo, Fehlig, § 
Louis; J. L. Sebald and Adam Fleckenstein, Baltimor 
Herm, J. Schmitt and * Rev. H. Hussmann, St. Louw 
Hy, Feihe, Baltimore; Raymond A. Frey, A. B. Hessbu 
Arthur G. Hessburg, James P. Hessburg and John 
Hessburg, Minneapolis; Rev, Dr. Engelbert Krebs, Fr. 
burg, Germany; John P. Rehme, St. Louis. 


Conventions of State Leagues as well as the Cc 
gress of the C. V. at Salem ate give new a 
to obtaining the co-operation of prospective Life a: 
Sustaining Members. ‘Their affiliation and sup 
is greatly to be desired. The $100 contributed 
the Life Member is added to the Endowment Ft 
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income benefiting the Bureau, which carries the 
mber also as subscriber for Central Blatt and 
wal Justice; the annual contribution of $5 by the 
staining Member goes into the general fund of the 
V., against which $2 is drawn for his subscrip- 
1 for C. B. and S.J. The organization as a whole 
well as the endeavors of the Bureau are aided by 
h groups. ; 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 


Ine new Life Member filed application and paid 
fee in full during the month of May, Mr. Anton 
rgenthaler, of Philadelphia, who had previously 
» aided the undertaking. Mr. Egid Hackner, 
Crosse, Wis., another Life Member, remitted the 
ond, and final, instalment of the fee. Early in 
ie, Mr. Hy. Schurk, St. Louis, was enrolled, his 
ck in full accompanying the application. 


\ particularly gratifying contribution is that of 
' as Lenten alms, received from Holy Ghost 
ish, Bethlehem, Pa., through Rev. A. Fretz, 
tor. A few parishes throughout the country 
<e this alms an annual affair—an action signifi- 
t of the regard in which priest and people hold 
labors of the Bureau. 


‘he sixteen contributions received during May 
iL $238.00, practically all coming from parties 
t have previously made donations to the fund. 
eral of these items were gifts sent in addition 
subscription moneys and other payments. The fol- 
ing list of names, covering several recent months, 
hat of individuals who have added from $1 to 
dollars to moneys intended for other purposes, 
y themselves designating the Endowment Fund 
the beneficiary or allowing us to use our. discre- 
L: 
_WBlied, Wis.; Rev. A. J. Krejsa_S. D.; Jos. A, Kutz, 
; Rev. P, Kurtenbach, Mo.; P. Bernhardtsgruetter, O.; 
Wehas. Auer, S. D.; St..Scheier, Ni J.; Aug. Haak, 
.; C. Schneider, Ill.; M. Mohr, Kans.; Rev. Wm. 
ellberg, Kans.; Rt. Rev. John S. Mies, Mich.; Wm. 
ie Lowa; Rev. M. Licking, C. SS, R., N, -¥<; Rev. F, 
ulze, Wis. ; O. H. Kreuzberger, Ind. ; Rev. J. 5, Grueter, 
iste E.G. 'Seiz, Nemey ge? OME Klein, Minn.; E. Frizol, 
Mrs. Anna Dirksen, TL; Misses A. and D. Greéven, 
P, Bourscheidt, Ill.; Theo. Nebel, III. 
‘he contributions, made by these 25 individuals 
ul $77.50—a figure that shows how such items 
umulate, although probably not one of the donors 
nd we say this with all due gratitude toward 
m—felt the loss of the amount thus contributed. 


n the chapter on “Later Journalistic Ventures,” 
tained in the second volume of the “History of 
Archdiocese of St. Louis,” Rev. Fr. Rothen- 
ner grants the daily Amerika and the Pastoral- 
‘t, both of which discontinued publication, a re- 
ful valedictory: 

They have not lived in vain, though often ee 
- activities have left a mark on some, at least, perhaps, 
many minds; and so their good influence may still be 


e among us, although unknown to fame. For ideas are 
al, though their outward form of expression be very 


A Glimpse at the Endeavors of St. Elizabeth 
Settlement. 


_Only rarely do we set before the readers of 
C. B, and S. J, facts from the record of services 
of this institution. Yet it functions constantly and, 
we have reason to believe, fruitfully. <A brief 
summary of some of the activities, for a period of 
nine months just past, may call to mind the services 
now being rendered for fourteen and a half years: 

Number of families under Settlement care, 96, with 168 
children; average daily attendance, 73; lunches served 
nursery wards, and children of school age who have no 


one at home to provide them with a warm meal, 13,963, 
of which total 3,318 were served without charge. 


A feature of the service is medical care, indicated by 
38 visits of the Settlement physician, by providing medi- 
cine gratis where needed, and by referring 13 cases to 
clinics. Co-operation with other agencies involved refer- 
ring 14 cases to them. Other benefits rendered the needy 
include securing of employment for 33 persons; the‘ aid- 
ing of 199 poor, not members of Settlement families; dis- 
tribution of 2,384 articles of clothing and 109 pairs of 
shoes. 

Naturally, these are but high lights of the labors 
of the Sisters and the Social Visitor employed by 
the Central Bureau in the Settlement and Day 
Nursery. In addition, the latter devotes consider- 
able time to the problems of Catholic mothers met 
with in the Maternity Ward of City Hospital. 

In this branch of endeavor 205 Catholic mothers were 
visited, most of whom were aided in various ways; of this 
number 25 were unmarried, 31 layettes (761 new gar- 
ments) were given the mothers for their infants. 

In the pursuit of this phase of service the So- 
cial Visitor was instrumental in bringing about the 
validation of 2 marriages and in arranging for bap- 
tism in 20 cases, in many of which baptism would 
either not have been administered or would have been 
postponed unduly, perhaps indefinitely. In the So- 
cial Service work of the Settlement proper the min- 
istrations led to several conversions, and several 
validations of marriages. 


Thus month after month and year after year this 
Central Verein institution strives to serve the cause 
of constructive Charity. It has more than justified 
its existence and the sacrifices made to maintain it, 
and more than amply proven the need of just such 
institutions in many cities where similar conditions 
prevail. 


Three Conventions Urge Promotion of Credit 
__ Unions 

The Credit Union was given considerable inter- 
ested and favorable attention at recent conventions 
of three State Branches of the C. V. While the an- 
nual meetings of the State Leagues of Indiana and 
Missouri adopted resolutions favoring the promo- 
tion of these co-operative é associations by and among 
the member societies, the convention of the Catholic 
Union of Illinois, held at Lincoln, set aside an hour 
for an address and discussion on Credit Unions. 
The Executive Committee of the Union had incor- 
porated this feature in the program of the conven-— 
tion and had induced Mr. Ben. Barhorst, of St.— 


| Louis, Chairman of the Credit Union Committee of 


————— 


a ee oe 
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the Cath. Union of Mo., to present the case for these 
thrift and loan associations to the delegates to the 
conventions of men’s and women’s societies at a 
joint session. Moreover, the report of the impor- 
tant Committee on Re-Organization, which has la- 
bored diligently for practically a year, assigns 
promotion of Credit Unions as a task to which the 
State League and the member societies are to devote 
themselves in the future; the report declares the 
address had been arranged for in the hope 
“that, after due deliberation and careful study of this 
question during the coming year by our officers and mem- 
bers, something worth while may develop by the time of 
our next year’s convention, or even at an earlier date.” 

At the Ste. Genevieve convention of the Missouri 
Branch, Mr. Barhorst reported on the progress made 
by the three Catholic Credit Unions, organized in 
St. Louis parishes, submitting figures illustrating 
their respective transactions. The Convention on its 
part incorporated a renewed endorsement of Credit 

: i : : # 
Unions in a resolution on “Thrift and Luxury, 
reading in part: 

“We urge our people to systematic saving; and for the 
accomplishment of this purpose we advocate strongly the 
establishment of Credit Unions in our various communi- 
ties and parishes, because we feel that these Credit Unions 
are one of the best methods of encouraging thrift... .” 

The New Albany convention of the Indiana 
Branch approved of the following resolution: 

“The St. Joseph State League was among the earliest 
advocates of the Credit Union Law in Indiana. We ex- 
erted some influence in securing the enactment of the 
present Credit Union statute, adopted in the session of 
1923. We would now suggest to our people that they 
study this law and the Credit Union system generally 
with the purpose in mind of organizing Credit Unions in 
Catholic parishes, especially in rural communities. (The 
statute will be found in the Acts of 1923, on page 302, and 
in Burns’ Revised Statutes, 1926, sections 5143 to 5164.) 


“In presenting this resolution the committee suggests 
that the secretary of our State League be charged with 
the duty of furnishing to any society seeking information 
regarding Credit Unions further instructions on how to 
proceed in organizing, and if requested, to furnish copies 
of the law and of the required incorporation papers.” 

We have been reliably informed that a group of 
men in one of the Benevolent Societies in Illinois 
have decided to organize a Credit Union in the near 
future. That accomplished, there will be in Illinois 
and Missouri, within the element represented in our 
movement, two Credit Unions in Catholic parishes 
and one in a Catholic society, the third of the Cath- 
olic Credit Unions in Missouri referred to being 
established in a parish in which we have no affilia- 
tion. There is no valid reason for delay in the pro- 
motion of these beneficent agencies that fit so’ well 
into our movement and meet the twofold need of 


Savings and loan credit, the while they foster the 


spirit and practice of mutual aid, which is an in- 


controvertible evidence of the sense of solidarity. 


I have enjoyed exceedingly well the reading of 


na : 
the latest issue of Central Blatt and Social Justice 


y, 1929). I had the time here at the hospital 
ead it from cover to cover. What an amount of 
d and timely information! . 

V. Rev. E. Prugnre, R. D. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


— m, 


Progress in Charitable Works Shown by 
Conventions of Women’s Leagues 

While a number of the State Branches of the N 
Cath. Women’s Union are known to promote a: 
actively foster the practice of charity, it happe 
that only conventions bring before the public su 
endeavors in a striking manner. Thus the rece 
annual meetings of the Leagues of Indiana, IIlinc 
and Missouri elicited reports demonstrating th 
what once were small beginnings have attained 
substantial dimensions. In Indiana, sewing for t 
Missions is one of the chief charitable pursuits e 
gaged in, local groups forwarding their contrib 
tions in kind to a number of missionaries. This pa 
ticular endeavor has been so well developed in L 
fayette, under the chairmanship of the President 
the Cath. Women’s Union, that an annual Missi 
Exhibit is arranged, at which the work of the met 
bers is displayed, barring of course, those items 
and their number is not small—that are forward 
to priests in the mission field during the worki 
months of the Mission Circle. Considerable effe 
is also directed, in particular in Indianapolis, to m 
ternity care. Our members have systematized e 
fective cooperation with a hospital offering lying- 
facilities in the interest of the poor and -persons | 
moderate means, and this phase of endeavor prot 
ises to enlist the cooperation of larger numbers | 
Catholic women. 


At the convention of the Illinois Branch numero 
units reported having engaged in a variety of chai 
ties: visiting the sick, the poor, inmates of publ 
and private institutions, distribution of literatut 
sewing for mission churches, gathering of wo 
clothing for mission wards, etc. But a maj 
achievement was also announced: the fact that t 
Maternity Ward addition of St. Mary’s Hospital 
Quincy had just been completed,—an undertaki1 
with which the Quincy District Union has be 
identified from the beginning of the agitation f 
such a ward. ; 


Endeavors of various kinds in the domain | 
charity, conscientiously promoted by societies a1 
committees, were again made known at the annu 
meeting of the Missouri Branch. But this gro 
could also record the consummation of years 
planning by the recent opening of the Home for I 
curables sponsored and initiated by this organiz 
tion. The Union owns the grounds and building 
which indeed are not yet free of debt, while Siste 
of the Poor of St. Francis and trained nurses mi 
ister to the patients. 


The conventions of these organizations, held 
May at New Albany, Lincoln and Ste. Genev: 
respectively, yielded information on other endea’ 
also, but none as promising of good for the f 
as that bearing on charitable undertakings on 1 
and smaller scales. Here lies one of the choi 
fields for the Unions of societies of women to « 
a apparently a number of units are 

‘0 so. 
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1 Dehner, Richmond; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Bauer, South Bend; Financial Secretary, Miss Marie 
r, Indianapolis; Treasurer, Miss Hildegarde Goller, 
| Bend. Rey. Ildephonse Gast, O. F. M., Lafayette, 
ted the post as Spiritual Director. 

ois Branch: Rev. B. H. Hilgenberg again consented 
‘ve as Spiritual Director. President, Mrs. Sophia C. 
ring, Quincy; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Veronica Schu- 
Chicago; Mrs, Elsie Wheatley, East St. Louis; Mrs. 
. Feldmann, Lincoln; Corr. and Rec. Secretary, Miss 
Greven, Chicago; Fin. Sec., Miss Gertrude Sessing, 
y; Treas., Mrs. Florence Boos, Effingham; Historian, 
L. Schuermann, Decatur; Counselors: Mrs. Helen 
E. St. Louis; Mrs. Anna Quintenz, Decatur; Mrs. 
Vonderheide, Chicago; Mrs. L. Schmitt, Quincy; Mrs. 
Brefeld, Beckemeyer. 


sourit Branch: Pres., Mrs. M. Bresser; Vice-Pres., 
M. Wohlschlaeger; Rec. and Corr. Secy., Miss A. 
berger; Fin. Secy., Mrs. L. Seiter; Treas., Mrs. Anna 
-; Historian, Mrs. C. Jobst; Members Executive Com- 
» Mrs. M. Poettgen, Mrs. C. Schuler, Mrs. R. Ripper, 
M. Hangartner, and Mrs. A. Hilke, all of St. Louis. 


Death Takes Heavy Toll from C. V. 


ver since the first issue of Central Blatt and 
) Justice has it been advisable, as it is now, to 
the deaths of more than two or at the utmost 

men closely identified with our movement. 
ng the months of April and May, however, 
1 took such heavy toll from our ranks that we 
must refrain from more than a notice of even 
10st devoted of the deceased, lest others remain 
ly unheeded. 


ie death most keenly felt in the Central Bureau 
one of our State Branches is that of the late 
H. Hussmann, St. Louis, occurring on April 
Father Hussmann’s was one of the first gifts, 
he first from a priest, recorded in the Central 
au Endowment Fund. For some ten years 
tual Director of the Cath. Union of Mo. and 
st. Louis District League, this priest was an 
ing champion of Catholic Action, giving en- 
iement to the officers and members, and shar- 
with them the riches of his knowledge, the 
s of his logical, well-stocked mind, his unswerv- 
Catholicity in matters of principle, and the 
it of his personality and prestige among clergy 
laity. Father Hussmann attended several of 
onventions of the C. V. and, among others, the 
or other gathering of the Indiana and Texas 
Leagues as representative of the Central 
au, and those of several District Leagues. 

n at Bochum in Westphalia, Aug. 16, 1865, he came 
1e U. S., October 10, 1884, going to St. Francis Semi- 
St. Francis, Wis., where he was ordained June 22, 
He labored in several rural parishes in the Arch- 
e of St. Louis previous to his appointment in 1909 as 
-of St. Henry’s parish, St. Louis. 


other St. Louis priest, Rev. John Waelter- 
, since the death, two years of ago, of the late 
-- F. G. Holweck, pastor of St. Francis de 
parish, St. Louis, died shortly before Rev. 
ann, on April 19. 

Waeltermann was an attendant at several of the 


Study Courses conducted by the Central Bureau at 
ank, Wis., and at one time was Spiritual Director 


of the St. Charles County District League of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. On the eve of his leaving for the hospital, 
where he died, he was present at the monthly meeting of 
the St. Louis League, urging adherence to the principles it 
advocates. Born in St. Louis in 1868, he completed his 
studies in Innsbruck, and was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1893; he held a number of pastorates, among them that 
in Glasgow, where he was stationed for 18 years. 


V. Rev. Father Alfred Mayer, O. S. B., Prior of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., and pastor of 
the parish church, a devoted supporter of the C. V. 
and the State League of Minnesota died May 29, 
aged 70 years. Born in Cayuga, Ontario, Canada, 
June 12, 1858, he came with his parents to Jordan, 
Minn., in 1865, studied at St. John’s College, joined 
the Benedictine Order 1879, and was ordained at St. 
John’s Abbey, July 25, 1882. 


Readers of Central Blatt may recall that the deceased was 
assigned to Cluny Priory, near Wetaug, IIl., in 1891, having 
been appointed Canonical Prior by the Holy See at a time 
when that Benedictine foundation seemed doomed. Fr. 
Alfred Mayer could not, indeed, prevent the inevitable end 
of that undertaking; but he conserved what could be con- 
served and guided the final destinies of the institution as 
well as the establishment and early development of St. 
Peter's Priory, now Abbey, in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, which is, in a sense, the continuation of Cluny 
in Illinois.”) In 1904 he founded St. Peter’s Bote, issued in 
St. Peter’s Colony, a weekly newspaper which lately closed 
the first quarter of a century of its appearance. Fr. Alfred 
was the author of several devotional brochures, and an 
ardent advocate of laymen’s retreats, 


The Dean of Effingham Co., Ill., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
L. W. Lammert, who died May 24, was also a 
warm friend of the Bureau and, in earlier years, 
influential in the Catholic Union of Illinois, and for 
several years its Spiritual Director. While the Dis- 
trict League of Effingham County remained active, 
he held the same office in this group. The Bishop 
of Springfield, Rt. Rev. J. A. Griffin, pontificated 
and delivered the oration at the obsequies on 
May 27. 


As a mark of esteem for Msgr. Lammert as a priest and 
of gratitude for his services to the Union, Mr. Anton 
Spaeth, Decatur, President Cath. Union of Ill.; Mr. Geo. 
J. Stoecker, Chicago, Fin, Secy.; Mr. L. Schuermann, De- 
catur, member Re-organization Committee, Cath. Union; 
Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, President, and Mrs. Florence 
Boos, Effingham, Treasurer, of the Women’s Branch, at- 
tended the burial. 


Msgr. Lammert was born April 10, 1852, at Iserlohn, 
Westphalia, Germany, entered the U. S., May 29, 1874, and 
was ordained to the priesthood June 29, 1876, at Alton, 
Ill.; was for a time pastor of St. James parish, Decatur, 
going thence to St. Anthony parish, Effngham, where he 
had labored more than 30 years at the time of his death. 
In 1926 he celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination, 
and on August 8, 1927, was made Domestic Prelate to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 


Rev. Jos. A. Thie, pastor of St. Paul parish, Tell 
City, Ind., a priest particularly interested in his- 


torical research, and co-laborer of the Catholic press, 
died May 18. 


Born in Enochsburg, Ind., Nov. 16, 1862, he attended 


St. Meinrad College and Seminary and was ordained there 
June 15, 1889. Stationed successively at Madison, Hayden, 


1) Cluny, A One-Time Benedictine Priory in Illinois, 
C. B. & S. J., Feb., 1927—Dec., 1927. 


1% ; 
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Leopold and Troy, he was assigned the Tell City parish 
in 1910. The Tell City News, a secular weekly, printed a 
lengthy, highly commendatory obituary, giving editorial 
expression to the esteem in which Fr. Thie was held. 


* k ok 


Of the laymen claimed lately by death brief men- 
tion at least is due the following: 


Henry A. I. Andries, Detroit, died May 26, aged 56 yrs. 
Vice-President of the C. V. one term; at one time member 
of its Executive Committee; President, Michigan Branch 
C. V. several terms; member St. Joseph Liebesbund, K. of 
C.,, Cath. Order of Foresters; promoter of Catholic Social 
Forum, Detroit, 


Mr. Andries was for 28 years connected in an editorial 
capacity with the Stimme der Wahrheit, founded by his 
father, Engelbert Andries. Following discontinuance of its 
publication in 1918 he continued to contribute to various 
periodicals. Was decorated in 1925 by Pope Pius XI with 
the cross “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.’ Born in Milwaukee, 
July 31, 1872; came to Detroit at age of 2. Studied at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, and University of Munich. The 
Michigan Branch of the C. V. has honored him by a reso- 
lution, describing him as “a man who sacrificed much for 
Catholic Action, so dear to the heart of the Holy Father.” 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Mies, Detroit, writes of him 
in a letter addressed to the Central Bureau: “I have always 
held the deceased in highest regard because of his unques- 
tioned catholicity and fearless expression of it under all cir- 
cumstances. His zeal for the C. V. was well known here, and 
whatever degree of interest was to be found in Michigan 
for the organization was due in large measure to his in- 
fluence. The C. V. has lost a real friend through his death. 
His friends loved him; his unselfishness was well known to 
them. May the good Lord give him a rich reward!” 


Henry Ritter, of Burlington, lowa, was called by death 
May 16, Until a few years ago, when old age obliged him 
to lead a less active life, he was identified with the State 
League of Iowa, The deceased was a member of the State 
Legislature for several terms, He was Vice-President of 
the Catholic Printing Co., of Dubuque, publishers of the 
Daily American Tribune, now Catholic Daily Tribune, 
founded by the late Nicholas Gonner, one-time President 
of the C. V., and his brothers. Mr. Ritter was father-in- 
law to Nic. Gonner. 


John J. Schulte, Detroit, aged 74 yrs., died May 11; 
member of St. Joseph Society of that city for over 50 
years; member of the State League of Michigan since its 
organization; treasurer of St. Boniface Conference St. 
Vincent de Paul Society 24 yrs.; charter member Com- 
mandery 112, Knights of St, John; repeatedly attended 
conventions of the C. V.; member of the Detroit Board 
born in Westphalia, Germany, and 

J. Schulte, Jr., is 


With the C. V. and Its Branche 


Convention Dates 


Cath. Central Verein of America and 1} 
Cath. Women’s Union: Salem, Ore., July 13 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Walli 
ford, June 15-16. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rug 
June 18-19. 

C. V. and C..W. U. of Wisconsin: Menas 
June 23-25. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Cast 
ville, Aug. 6-8. 

Cc. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania™ 
Mary’s, Aug. 10-13. 

Cath. Union and-C, W. U. of Ohio: Freme 
latter part of August. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: New ¥i 
City, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnese 
Mankato, September 22-24. 


Program of the Salem Convention 
As this issue of C. B. and S. J. goes to press sc 
weeks before the Salem, Oregon, convention of 
C. V. and its Women’s Branch, a general outline 
the program is all that it seems advisable to f 
sent. The essential features are: : 


Saturday, July 13 7 

9:50 a. m—Arrival of special train bearing deleg 
from Eastern points. Session Committee on Social Pa 
ganda. 2 

2 p. m+—Session of Committee on Resolutions; 
man, Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, St, Francis, Wis.; 
of Trustees and other standing committees. 
Executive Committee and Committee on Resolutions 
Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. : 

8 p, m.—Session, Executive Committee, C. C. V. of. 


Sunday, July 14 = 

8 a. m—St. Joseph’s Hall: Addresses of we 
Mayor T. A. Livesley; Rev. Jos. Scherbring, S 
Rev, J, R. Buck, Salem. Replies by Presidents of 
2 V. and the N. C. W. U. “Announcement of con 
ees. 

10 a. m—Pontifical High Mass at Fair Grounds, 
Rev. Edward D. Howard, D, D., Archbishop of Pot 
celebrant. Sermon by Rt. Rey. Charles D. White, | 
ee | of ppgiane an 

:30 p, m—Mass meeting at Fair Ground 
by Archbishop Howard; Fie Isaac Lee 
pee er te eH igi 

. <3 Sgr. j is” au, > ector 
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. m.—Joint session: Addresses—F. P. Kenkel, Di- 
- Central Bureau: “The Bureau’s Endeavors Dur- 
he Past Year”; Mr. Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Ore.: 
Inion of State Leagues on the Pacific Coast.” 


Tuesday, July 16 
1. m.—High Mass, followed by separate sessions. 
meeting. Address: Mr. Nic. Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“lopment of Our Societies in the ‘Spirit of Catholic 
oid 
. m.—Separate sessions. C. V. meeting; paper by 
f the Fathers from St. Benedict's Abbey, St. Bene- 
Jre.: “The Problems Confronting Youth in the Mod- 
orld.” 
. m.—Separate sessions. C. V 
qittee on Resolutions, 


Wednesday, July 17 

.m.—High Mass, followed by final business sessions. 
= -Rural Co- operation,” by Rey, F. Leipzig, Eugene, 
(This paper may be called for at another hour.) 
- adjournment of convention of Women’s Branch, 
body joins the Men’s Branch to conclude general 
ntion. Hour of adjournment subject to progress 
and other circumstances. 
2 convention is to close Wednesday, the 17th. Thurs- 
the 18th, is reserved by the local committee for a 
seeing trip for the delegates. 


1e detailed program of the women’s convention 
ut available as we go to press; the general out- 
given are, however, to be followd. 


. meeting: Report of 


In the Interest of the C. V. Convention 

1e C. V. is under obligation to the Most Rev. 
bishop Edward D. Howard, of Oregon City, 
the cordial, welcoming attitude with which 
as prepared for the coming of our convention 
1e federations of men’s and women’s societies; 
number of priests, secular and religious; to an 
vetic and competent Press Committee, under 
tion of Rev. Jos. Scherbring; to other com- 
es whose labors have long since begun but 
se personnel will find its energies taxed most 
ig the convention; to the Oregon societies ; and 
articular to Mr. Frank Saalfeld, President of 
General Convention Committee, for many and 
sustained efforts in behalf of the convention. 


particular, Mr. Saalfeld last fall and winter 
ed the Oregon societies in person, urging par- 
ation in the convention as well as in the prepa- 
ms for it. Ultimately, he journeyed to Cali- 
ia (San Francisco, Oakland, Fruitvale, San 
) to encourage the affiliated societies there to 
delegations as numerous as possible to the 
m convention, as well as to create sentiment 
rable to participation among individuals. And 
une he visited members of the clergy and so- 
>s in the State of Washington for the same 
ose, and addressed letters to societies in the 
. state and in Idaho which he could not visit. 
addition to urging attendance at the Salem 
ering, Mr. Saalfeld pleaded for the formation 
Pacific Coast League and suggested that such 
deration should be one of the fruits of the 
n convention. He also distributed some 800 
of Aims and Objects of the C. C. V. and the 
Bureau. 
. Saalfeld reports a generous welcome and 
fying promises of attendance, while the matter 
pring a Pacific Coast League of the C. V. natu- 


rally must be a matter for future action. His trip 
and his other efforts, unique in C. V. history, and 
the labors of Fr. Scherbring and others, are a 
further reason why members and well-wishers of 
the organization, men and women, should make spe- 
cial efforts to render the Salem Congress memorable 
by attendance, by industrious labor at the sessions, 
and by kindred evidences of sincere devotion to the 
cause of Catholic Action. 


Bishop Rummel to Convey C. V. Greetings to 
Catholics of Germany 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph Rummel, Bishop of Omaha, 
has consented to carry to the General Convention of 
the Catholics of Germany the felicitations of the 
Central Verein. Having learned that His Lordship 
intended to visit Rome, President Eibner requested 
him, if convenient, to visit the convention bearing 
the good wishes of the C. V. Bishop Rummel re- 
plied : 


“ce 


.. It will be a pleasure for me to communicate to the 
Katholikentag in Freiburg, Baden, the greetings of the Cen- 
tral Verein. . . I am confident the message will be appre- 
ciated by the leaders of the German Catholic movement. . ” 

Bishop Rummel, who was Spiritual Director of 
the New York State Branch of the C. V. until his 
elevation to the episcopacy, and who will be re- 
membered by delegates attending the St. Cloud 
convention in 1928, expresses his regrets at not 
being able to be present at the Salem meetings, 
for which he offers his “cordial best wishes and 
prayers for God’s blessings.” 


Catholic Action Stressed at Indiana Branch 
Convention 


Emphasis was laid on Catholic Action in discus- 


sions of the annual convention of st. Joseph State 


League of Indiana, held May 12-14 in New Albany, 
and in a resolution ratified by that gathering. Fur- 
thermore, it was the subject of the sermon delivered 
at the solemn high mass on the 12th by Rev. 
Wm. A. Jochum, pastor of St. Mary’s parish, who 
recognized the endeavors of the C. V. and the State 
League in striving to carry out the Holy Father’s 
mandate regarding Catholic Action. Again, it was 
insisted on by the Director of the Central Bureau, 
Mr. F. P. Kenkel, in an address delivered on the 
evening of the 12th, and in the report on the ac- 
tivities of the Central Bureau, submitted at a joint 
meeting of the men’s and women’s branches on the 
13th. Yet again, it was noted by the President of 
the Women’s Branch, Mrs. Anna Kunkel, Lafayette, 
who addressed the Sunday evening meeting in the 
Catholic Community Center. 

The convention was the 35th annual gathering of the 
State League and the 8th of the Cath. Women’s Union 
of the state. Like the conventions of the Missouri and 
Illinois Branches, held on the same days, it labored under 
the handicap of rainy weather, which in this instance 
interfered with part of the program. The delegates were 
welcomed on the morning of the 12th by Col. Norris Stay- 
ton, of the local arrangements committee, and Hon. New- 
ton A. Greene, Mayor of New Albany. More se 125 
visitors from Indianapolis and other points were in attend- 

ance in addition to the delegates 

One of ihe recommendations " embodied - in the ee 
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tions, discussed on the 13th and 14th, and urged on the 
floor, is support of the Central Bureau’s Mission efforts, 
particularly by systematic collection of contributions of 
clothing, to be forwarded to the Bureau for assignment 
to missionaries laboring among’the Indians and Mexicans. 
The suggestion is offered to arrange “bundle nights” by 
the societies, on which occasions all members are expected 
to attend and bring new or worn but serviceable wearing 
apparel for the missions. The plan has been tried with 
excellent results in Indianapolis. 

The endeavors of the Mission Catechists, trained at 
Victory-Noll and laboring in the Southwest of our coun- 
try and in northwestern Indiana, were sketched by one 
of the catechists. Reports of the President and other 
officers, and discussion of the Rural Question and of plans 
for the future of the organization engaged the attention 
of delegates. Vincennes was selected as next year’s con- 
vention city. 

The officers, re-elected for the greater part, are: 
President, J. J. Bauer, Indianapolis; Vice-Presi- 
dents, F. C. Schneider, Lafayette, and Frank 
Recker, Vincennes; Secretary, C. J. Kunz, Indian- 
apolis; Treasurer, Anton Stolle, Richmond. The 
Spiritual Directors are: V. Rev. Chas. Thiele, Fort 
Wayne, and Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evans- 
| ville. 


Purposeful Energy Marks Ill. Branch Convention 


| The Decatur (1927) and the East St. Louis 
(1928) conventions of the Cath. Union of Ill. pro- 
duced discussions and decisions leading to labors 
\ and achievements within that organization, which 
in turn marked the Lincoln gathering, held May 
{ 11-13, as possibly the most progressive annual meet- 
ing of the Union within a decade or even longer. 
[ The secret of this success is work—performed by 
committees and communicated to the members—and 
unwavering confidence of an influential element 
among the members in the need for the Catholic 
Union and its potential powers. In particular it was 
the labors of the Committee on Re-Organization, ap- 
pointed a year ago and faithfully functioning since 
. that time, that made possible the transactions which 
ie distinguished the Lincoln gathering, important 
among which is the decision, almost unanimously 
arrived at, to raise the annual dues from ten to 
twenty-five cents per member. Not that other fea- 
tures and striking developments were lacking; this, 
however, is so elementary and symptomatic of a 
change of spirit that it deserves to be properly 
stressed. 
Modest, yet well-nigh perfect, local arrangements eased 
the labors of the delegates and did much to offset the 
depressing effects of almost continuous rain. Rev. L. P. 
_ Henkel, pastor of St. Mary’s parish, and the laity, Cath- 
ojic and non-Catholic, of the city readily won the hearts 
of all delegates. The Abbot of St. Bede’s Abbey, Peru, 
ae Rt. Rev. Justus Wirth, O.S.B., pontificated at the 
+h mass on the 12th, at which the keynote sermon on 
lic Action was delivered by the Rev. ‘A. J. Muench 
. Francis Seminary, Wis. The mass meeting, held 
a focal theater on the afternoon of the same day, was 
su ion of high points of inspiration, represented by 
resses of County Judge L. B. Stringer of Lincoln 
_ American Ideals), 


Tere 


Inasmuch as the convention had been limited to ty 
day sessions the deliberations were vigorously pushed : 
meetings promptly followed each other. A session of 
Executive Committee on the night of the 11th, busin 
meetings in the morning and the evening of the i 
and morning and afternoon sessions on the 13th, w 
committee meetings filling out the intermissions, enab 
the delegates to dispose of the essential transactions ; 
to adjourn to a banquet with which the convention \ 
brought to a close. 

The chief order of business, in which the matter 
annual dues was but an important incident, was the rep 
of the Committee on Reorganization, regarding wh 
energetic and prudent labors we have reported at vari 
times during the past months. Even the lecture and « 
cussion on Credit Unions in parishes and societies, del 
ered before a joint business session of men and women 
the evening of the 12th, had been arranged in respo 
to a recommendation of this committee. Another res 
of this committee’s efforts was a resolution embodying 
outcome of a conference between this body and repres 
tatives of several Catholic Fraternal Societies, and expre 
ing mutual readiness to co-operate as far as feasible 
the future. A further fruit of this conference had bi 
the issuing of urgent recommendations by heads of F 
ternals to their member units that come into considerati 
to send delegates to the Lincoln convention and to ret 
or re-establish affiliation with the Union. 


The delegates heard a report on the labors of Vict 
Noll Catechists in the Southwest of the U. S. and 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, and presented them with 
proceeds of a collection, amounting to over $85.00; tI 
listened to a report on the Central Bureau by its rep 
sentative, and to statements by delegates from the vari 
District Leagues; to the draft presented by the Resc 
tions Committee. The officers elected for the ensu 
year are: President, Anton Spaeth, Decatur; Vice-Pri 
dents, Jos. M. Haider, East St. Louis, and Al. E. Fe 
mann, Lincoln; Financial Secretary, Geo. J. Stoecker, C 
cago; Recording Secretary, Adolph B. Suess, East 
Louis; Treasurer, A. A. Rothmann, Bloomington; Tr 
tees, Jos. Hotz, Edwardsville; F. Wm. Heckenkar 
Quincy; Theo. Nebel, Chicago; Peter Bourscheid, Peor 
Jos. Schwener, Springfield; Ed Pluth, Lincoln. ¢ 

An unexpected attack of serious illness, which incapz 
tated the President, Mr. Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, sc 
weeks before the convention and prevented his attenda 
in Lincoln, caused a heavy burden to fall on the should 
of the Vice-President, Louis Schuermann, The delege 
expressed their sympathy with Mr. Gilson in various we 
not the least important of which was their willingness 
co-operate in the labors of the organization in conforn 
with the recommendations of the Committee on Reorgz 
zation, in which Mr. Gilson, though President of | 
Union, had humbly performed the laborious function 
secretary, which involved not only the routine of keer 
records but also the mailing of many thousands of le 


and copies of the brochure prepared under the ausp: 
of the committee. a ; 


Ill. Branch Convention on the Central Bur 


The labors of the Central Bureau are comme 
and its support and co-operation with it urged 
resolution ratified by the Lincoln convention of 
Cath. Union of Ill., reading: 6a 

“The very good work done by the Central B 
the Central Verein these many years ue 

ae 
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o. Branch Convention Rich in Instructive 
Features 


pproaching their tasks as those of Catholic 
on, the officers of the Cath. Union of Mo. 
- heed to arrange the program for the 37th 
tal convention, which took place May 12-14 
ste. Genevieve, so that this cause might be 
before the delegates as emphatically as pos- 
. ‘They were supported in this by the Bishop 
eavenworth, Rt. Rev. Francis Johannes, who 
ificated on the first day of the gathering, and 
n impromptu address at the mass meeting, 
roked later in the day, commended the men 
women of the Union for laboring, as lay in- 
juals and organizations, in the cause of the 
rch in accordance with her instructions. The 
1on by the Rey. Jos. F. Lubeley, St. Louis, 
devoted to some of the tasks of the Catholic 
ement, while the keynote address of the con- 
ion, that of Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, held 
he mass meeting, dealt fundamentally with 
iolic Action, his topic being: “Men and 
nen in the Work of the Church.” More- 
, the scope of Catholic Action was stressed 
art by the importance attached to the farm- 
problems by securing the services of Mr. 
. Herron, Organizer, the Farmers’ Union of 
raska, for an address on the same occasion 
Farm Relief and Co-operation.” 

e range of interests of the Union was also well in- 
sd by the Messages of the Presidents of the Men’s 
Women’s Branches, that of the Moderator of the 
g Men’s Committee, the reports of committees, and 


‘esolutions approved. While the President of the 
en’s Branch, Mrs. M. Bresser, treated largely of 


S at expanding the organization and the charities 


ored by it, notably their own Home for Incurables, 
Rev. Blase Scheffer, for the Young Men, on their 
tional endeavors, the Message of President John P. 
le, of the Men’s Branch, was more detailed. Its 
ers are headed: Executive Committee, Fr, Rothen- 
r’s History; Young Men and the Kolping Movement; 
Meetings and Other Gatherings; Legislative Matters; 
h Welfare Committees; Credit Unions; Central Verein 
ention; Another Aspect of the Young Men’s Movement; 
al Bureau; Catholic Women’s Union. A wide scope of 
sts, indeed, to which the convention devoted itself, 
some of which were given special consideration in 
ts of committees. Particularly notable, because of 
comparative newness of the effort in question and 
uccessful activity displayed, is the statement of the 
t Union Committee, which concerned itself with 
evelopment of these co-operative thrift and loan so- 
; in the state, and submitted details regarding the 


Catholic Credit Unions functioning in St. Louis, and ~ 


led by initiative of the committee. 


er reports, offering instruction and commanding the 
st of the delegates, were that of the Committee on 
lation, which, since the Legislature was in session 
ast winter and spring, had on a number of occa- 
declared its position toward bills pending before 
ody; that of the Promotion Committee, which had 
xed for speakers to address several meetings, but had 
r concentrated on promotion efforts by mail. A par- 
eport on Parish Welfare endeavors was also pre- 
, these efforts being directed at bringing indifferent 
raying souls back to active Catholicity. The cir- 
nce that the report of the Resolutions Committee 
Ps recommendations on the Rural Problem, on Hos- 
ion for members of the Middle Class, on Thrift 
y, on Low Wages and Unemployment, in addi- 
declaration on the Holy Father, His Jubilee, and 


> 3 
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Catholic Action, supports the view that the convention 
sought to stimulate anew interest in various practical prob- 
lems from the angle of Catholic Action—a purpose also 
served by the report on the endeavors of the Central Bu- 
reau, submitted by Mr. Jos, Metzger, of the Bureau staff, 
and another on the services rendered by St. Elizabeth Set- 
tlement and Day Nursery, and the Bureau’s Social Worker 
in the Maternity Ward of City Hospital, St. Louis, pre- 
sented by the Social Visitor, Mrs, Belle Tracy. The 
zeal displayed by priests and laymen and women in the 
labors of the convention proved the presence of active 
devotion to the principles espoused by the organization 
and the methods it pursues——A banquet brought the meet- 
ings to a close, 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mr. John P. Rehme, St. Louis; Vice- 
Presidents, B. Barhorst and Arthur Hanebrink, 
St. L.; Financial sand »Corr, Secretary) Prank 
Scheffer, St. L.; Record. Secretary, John Wood, 
St 1c; -[reas, UU. Himmelberg, “Washiretom: 
Banner Carrier, Je ochottel, st. ly. Carriers@ars. 
Flag, Hermann Temmen, St. L.; Members Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Hy. Winkelmann, Ant. Ess- 
wein, Ant. Naes, all of St. Louis, and John Wet- 
ter, St. Charlesy and E. J. Sutter, “Salisbury, 


Resolutions of State League Conventions 


The resolutions ratified by the New Albany con- 
vention of St. Joseph State League of Indiana deal 
with: Home and Foreign Missions, Catholic Ac- 
tion, Social Problems, Credit Unions, the Rural 
Question. Of these we present the following: 


The Rural Question 

“Agriculture in the state of Indiana is at the present 
time facing a crisis of so serious a nature that we must 
fear the independent farmer will disappear and be sup- 
planted by tenants, or, still worse, great landed estates, 
operated on the factory plan. An eventuality of this kind 
must be viewed by those genuinely interested in the wel- 
fare of society and the State with deep concern. A virile 
class of agriculturists, men possessed of a love for the 
soil which they own and which produces the very things 
that sustain life itself, is essential to the welfare of the 
country. Nations which permit the farming classes to 
degenerate must ultimately decay, since the farm family 
constitutes a fountain of rejuvenation of a people. 

“Knowing the Indiana farmer to be so hard pressed as 
he is at present, we appeal to all of our members to de- 
vote serious thought to rural economics and _ sociology, 
in order that we may be able to assist in the solution of 
what is one of the most serious problems the people of 
our state, and even the nation as a whole, are facing at 
the present time. To the farmers we would say: Organ- 
ize study clubs and have counsel one with another, be- 
cause your problems must be solved largely by self-help 
and mutual help. Co-operation, organized along approved 
lines, while it may not be able to solve all of the farmer’s 
economic problems, has proven the best means yet devised 
to re-establish or uphold a self-reliant and independent 
class of farmers.” : 
Social Problems : 


“The St. Joseph State League of Indiana of the Cen- 
tral Verein has for a number of years sought to educate 
its members to study the Social Problems of the day, 
presenting to them for their guidance Catholic principles 
as the ultimate basis on which alone a reorganization of 
society, grounded in justice and undefiled and unchangeable — 
morality, can be effected. To a limited degree at least 
we have succeeded in conveying to our people an under- 
standing of the teachings of the late Pontiffs Leo XIII., 
Pius X., Benedict XV., and our present reigning Pope, 
Pius XI., the great galaxy of Popes of the people. We 
believe ourselves justified in saying the Central Verein 
has contributed something toward planting the seed of a — 
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Catholic school of thought which will make its influence 
felt in combatting the present widespread materialism, 
bordering on paganism. 

“We boldly assert that the Catholic Church alone holds 
the key to the ultimate solution of the problems that must 
be met and solved if a just social order is to prevail. 

“Our slogan is: Neither unchecked, rationalistic cap- 
italism, nor communistic radicalism, but an order of 
Society based on positive Christianity.” 

* * * 

The declarations of principle adopted by the con- 
vention of the Cath. Union of Ill. are grouped un- 
der these heads: Holy Father, Catholic Action, Edu- 
cation, Catholic Press, Rural Question, Labor, Citi- 
zenship, Missions and Charities, Central Bureau. 
We submit a selected few: 

Holy Father 

“In renewing our pledge of loyalty and devotion to our 
Holy Father we express with great joy our congratula- 
tions on the settlement of the Roman Question by the 
establishment of the new Vatican City. We hail the re- 
gaining of the full civil independence of the Pope as one 
of the outstanding events in the glorious reign and the active 
and blessed pontificate of our Holy Father Pope Pius XI. 
We appreciate all his efforts to relieve the distress of his 
children in other parts of the world, and our prayers 
and hopes go especially to the support of his paternal 
efforts for the relief of the Catholics in Mexico. We 
hope these, our unfortunate neighbors, will soon regain 
their full freedom of religion and education.” 

Catholic Action 

“We urge all affiliated societies to follow the splendid 
directions given us by the Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein to promote Catholic Action in our country; we 
will thus be practical in our work in co-operating with 
the clergy to promote all efforts of Catholic Action to 
bring about a Christian social and economic order.’ 

Missions and Charities 

“We plead for and urge generous support for our home 
and foreign missions and Diocesan charities. Surely the 
sacrifices of our missionaries in their Apostolic labors to 
bring the Faith to those who know it not, deserve more 
than our support; we should consider it an obligation, 
in fact a binding obligation, to contribute to their under- 
takings. Our Central Bureau is a splendid channel through 
which to distribute our donations.” 

x OK Ok 


The convention of the Cath. Union of Missouri 
adopted seven resolutions, on these topics: Holy 
Father, Hospitalization, Thrift and Luxury, Rural 
Life, Serious Reading and Study, Low Wages and 
Unemployment, Two Anniversaries. The declara- 
tion on the Holy Father takes notice of the settle- 
ment of the Roman Question and of the Golden 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of the Holy Father, and recom- 
mends that jubilee alms 
“be devoted by our members to the work of Propagation 
of the Faith, especially to the several missionary activities 


sponsored by the Cath. Union of Mo., the Cath. Women’s 
Union and the Central Verein.” 


The resolution further pledges the members to 
participation in Catholic Action in compliance with 
the Holy Father’s mandate. Lack of space renders 
presentation of more than one of these declarations 
impossible, though all contain valuable suggestions. 
That on “Thrift and Luxury” reads: 

“Regardless of the motives prompting the advertisements 


of our modern banking institutions, there is a great deal 
of wisdom and sound advice in their urge calling upon 


people to save. There is a great need of impressing upon 
our people the necessity for thrift. Every modern ten- 


ney is against the cultivation of habits of economy. 


“We are living in an age of luxury and extravagat 
The temptation to spend money recklessly confronts 
at every turn. We feel ourselves entitled to indulge 
all the modern comforts, conveniences, extravagances « 
luxuries that the world holds out to us. And the wo 
parades these inducements before our eyes at ev 
opportunity. 

“There is, for example, the practice of many of « 
business houses conducting fictitious sales; inducing peo 
to buy things for which they have no use; selling infer 
goods at apparently low prices. Then there 1s the inst 
ment plan of purchasing, which again impels people 
buy recklessly and obligate themselves to make lo: 
drawn-out payments, oftentimes at exorbitant rates 
interest. 

“Another evil of our times to be condemned is the Ch 
Store. Chain Stores take unfair advantage of the in 
pendent business man; they take money away from 
neighborhood in which they earn it; they will eventua 
if not checked, do away with the middle class, that « 
ment indispensable to a healthy social organism. Agé 
the Chain Store practices no charity; the church and — 
community derive no benefit from it; and while it n 
be alleged that it is thrifty to deal with this class 
business house because of the apparently low prices ask 
it can also be said that goods purchased at low prices | 
all too frequently inferior goods. 

“Another evil to be commented on is the commerce: 
ization of some of the feast days and holidays of the ye 
Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and oth 
are made mere occasions for merchants to dispose 
their goods. We would therefore warn our people agai 
fictitious sales; we remind them of the fact that to | 
a thing for which we have no use, regardless of the che 
ness of the article, is extravagance... . 

“Again, we condemn the practice of extravagance 
gifts that are made at various seasons of the year. IA 
wise, we consider the practice of sending expensive fic 
offerings in cases of death as a menace to thrift, and si 
gest that the more Catholic way of expressing our sy 
pathy is to offer spiritual bouquets. 

(Systematic saving, with special emphasis on the va 
of the Credit Union as a medium thereto, is recommen: 
in another paragraph.) 

“Likewise, we recommend to fathers and mothers 
need of teaching their children habits of thrift, beca 
these habits, inculcated in childhood, will savea generat 
that is now giving itself to extravagance and luxury.” 


Society Hall Being Developed by San Anton: 
Unit 

The recent meeting of the District League 
Southeast Texas, held in San Antonio, assembled 
St. Joseph Society Hall. Once a stately mansi 
set in a small grove of shade trees, situated 
Commerce Street, a stone’s throw from the heart 
the city yet relatively secluded, the building is be 
remodeled, largely by labor of the members, to ad 
it to the purposes of the Society. The property 
conservatively valued at over $75,000. Meanwl 
St. Joseph Society retain ownership of the ec 
mercial building, a block away, in which they 1 
their auditorium and club rooms for a number 
years. This property is now leased. The me 
bers plan to make the Society hall not merel: 
center for the meetings and social gatherings, 
it now is, but also for local charitable purpos 
St. Joseph Society is the unit which entertai 
the San Antonio convention of the C. V. in 1° 
Though numerically weaker than a number of 
societies in large cities, it is financially strong | 
exerts a sustaining influence in the State League 
Texas and the C. V. The present President is 
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B. Dielmann, First Vice-President of the C. V. 

member of the Committee on Social Propa- 
da. The fact that this Society owns two sub- 
tial pieces of property illustrates a vitality and 
ightedness that the younger element in general 
n to feel all too many of our Benevolent 
ieties lack. 


hmond, Ind., Society Vigorous on Sixty-ninth 
Anniversary 
t. Joseph Benevolent Association, of Richmond, 
.. which announces on its letterhead its mem- 
ship in the “State League of Indiana and the 
tral Verein,” and which is one of those Benevo- 
Societies which lately re-rated dues and sick- 
efits, recently commemorated the 69th anniver- 
r of its founding. Events of the day, a Sunday, 
e attendance at a low mass in St. Andrew’s 
irch and reception of the Eastern Communion 
the 235 members in a body; subsequent attend- 
> at a high mass, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. 
ll, who has been incapacitated for a year and 
eginning to recover, preaching the sermon, in 
ch he gave generous praise to the society; a 
ade in the afternoon, participation in solemn 
ers, and a mass meeting. 
1¢ Hon. Henry U. Johnson, Richmond, former U. S. 
itor, and Mr. Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, de- 
ed the chief addresses at the meeting, the former 
king on parental rights in education and other mooted 
tions, the latter on the Central Verein past and present 
the record of St. Joseph Society. Pres. Jos. M. Walter- 
n, Mr. Joseph F. Hoch, Past President of the: State 
rue, and Rev. Clement M. Zepf also addressed the large 
ering. The Society has a net surplus of $9,000 in- 


sd and yielding returns applied in part on the sick and 
h benefits. 


A Constant Friend, Jubilarian 

ne of the most consistent friends of the Catholic 
ss, not merely in word but also in deed, Very 
. E. Pruente, of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, was 
rileged to celebrate the golden jubilee of his ordi- 
on on June 5, in spite of a serious operation per- 
med on him a few weeks previous to that occa- 
. While he is not unknown to the readers of 
tral Blatt, to which he has contributed a number 
tticles, it is the Catholic Women’s Bulletin which 
‘specially indebted to him for his co-operation. 
reover, he has been a generous supporter of the 
‘eau and its various activities. 

. former years Fr. Pruente gave liberally of both his 
and his services to the daily Amerika and the Herold 
Glaubens, champions of the Catholic cause, now passed 
y, published in St. Louis. The Catholic Union of Mis- 
i has held no less than three meetings in St. Mary’s 
sh, whose pastor Fr. Pruente has been for forty-eight 
s. In early manhood he translated Brueck’s Kirchenge- 
shte from the German into the English language, fur- 
ing Catholic colleges and seminaries a necessary and 
able handbook. The jubilee was made the occasion of 
icing, both on the part of the parishioners, a large 
ber of priests, and many non-Catholics. 

‘he esteem in which this deserving priest is held 
ridenced by an editorial entitled “Recognizing 
vice,” which appeared in the S. E. Missourian 
time of the jubilee celebration. The editor, 
ion-Catholic, having declared that fortunately 
worthy men are honored for long sustained 


= 
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services during their lifetime, continues: 

“Such an honor this week is being bestowed upon Father 
Eberhard Pruente, who for nearly a half century has de- 
votedly served as pastor of St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 
Members of St. Mary’s and citizens who are not members 
of that church—citizens who are Protestants and some 
who belong to no church—are joining to pay deserved 
tribute to a great character. At the reception at. the 
Teachers’ College Sunday night one of the greatest gather- 
ings ever held in Cape Girardeau took place, and pos- 
sibly the most impressive testimonial to integrity ever paid 
a citizen was given Father Pruente. 

“Father Pruente did not seek the honor paid him, He 
is not a self-seeking man, but he is a quiet, unostentatious 
character, working in his own way for the enhancement of 
his community, his church and the Kingdom... .” 


In the Interest of the Apostleship of the Sea 

Should any of our readers have become interested 
in the Apostleship of the Sea, to which we have 
referred on a number of occasions, let them get in 
touch with Rev. J. E. Rockliffe, care of N. C. W. C., 
61 Whitehall St., New York City, who has come 
to this country for the sole purpose of preaching 
and delivering lectures in the interest of the Apostle- 
ship, and organizing branches wherever possible. 
Fr. Rockliffe is to remain in America for at least 
three months. 


Miscellany 
The Hymn Cards published by the Bureau have 
now been introduced in Cook County Jail, Chicago, 
by the Helpers of the Holy Souls. 


These cards are in use in several penal institutions, 
in one Italian church in our country, among the Indians and 
in one mission in the Philippine Islands. 


It was necessary to print new editions of the fol- 
lowing three Free Leaflets: 

Race Suicide—Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Scotland Upon a Grave Moral Evil; The New 
Morality—Its Causes and Consequences; the Way Out. 
By Rev. Charles Bruehl, Ph.D., and Geht zum Priester! by 
Rey. Robert Maeder. 

The following quantities of the Leaflets referred 


to have been distributed: 35,000, 12,500 and 20,000. 


The Cath. Women’s Union of Mo. has received 
a contribution of $500.00 for Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Home for Incurables, maintained by that 
organization, a gift from the estate of a Jewish 
gentleman, Mr. Louis Bry, of New York. 

Recently we recorded a contribution of $1,000 received 
by St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery from a non- 
sectarian charity fund; now a second Catholic charity in 
St. Louis received one-half that amount, again from a 
non-Catholic source, There is something strange about 
the relative indifference of Catholics towards some of our 
lay undertakings as contrasted with these instances of 
substantial gifts from non-Catholics. 


Mr. Robert Hull, of Huntington, Ind., of the 
staff of Our Sunday Visitor, delivered the. prin- 
cipal address on the Social Obligations of Cath- 
olics, at the supper meeting conducted under the 
auspices of the Catholic Union and the Cath. 
Women’s Union of Mo. and their St. Louis Dis- _ 
trict Branches, Sunday, May 26. 

The Union endeavors to arrange such a gathering once 
a year. On the occasion mentioned, Rev. Jos. F, Lubeley, 
Spiritual Director of the St. Louis District League and 
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pastor of Holy Trinity Parish, in whose hall the gathering 
took place, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau, and Mrs. M. Bresser, president of the Cath. 
Women’s Union, also delivered brief addresses. Mr. John 
P. Rehme, president of the Cath. Union of Missouri, was 
toastmaster. 


Members of the Catholic Knights of America, 
many of whom are affiliated with our movement, 
are elated over the honor conferred upon their 
Supreme President, Dr. Felix Gaudin, of New Or- 
leans, by the Holy Father. Dr. Gaudin has been 
knighted by the Pope with the order of St. Gregory 
the Great. The cross of the order was presented 
to him by Archbishop Shaw, of New Orleans, in 
the cathedral of the city named, Sunday, June 9. 

Dr. Gaudin has held the office of Supreme President of 
the C. K. of A. for many years. During the life of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies he was also 
active in that organization. 


Most generous appreciation is accorded Fr. John 
Rothensteiner’s “History of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis” by The Universe, of London, one of the 
leading Catholic weeklies of England. Having first 
surveyed, as it were, the dress in which the work 
presents itself to the readers, the review continues: 

“The story is a fascinating one, which we must be ex- 
cused from reviewing at any length. It begins with the 
martyrdom of a pioneer friar, and, as we all know, the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. The seed 
has grown up into a marvellous tree, one of the glories of 
the Church both of the United States and of the whole 
world. The story must be read to be appreciated and we 
trust that these two volumes, though doubtless too large 
and expensive for most private libraries, will find their 
way: into all the Catholic circulating libraries of our 
country and be well appreciated by thousands of readers.” 


A gratifying incident of recent weeks was the 
contribution of a sizable quantity of wearing ap- 
parel from Germantown, IIl., partly because of the 
usefulness of the gift but chiefly by reason of the 
circumstances leading up to it. On May 10th a 
representative of the St. Heinrich Manner Verein 
of that rural community brought the clothing, 11 
cases and cartons, in a truck to the Bureau, declar- 
ing the collection had been urged by the pastor, 
Rey. B. H. Eppmann, from the pulpit. 

No special solicitation for wearing apparel for the 
missions had been issued lately. In a measure, the Rev. 
Father acted entirely on his own initiative, with the 
result noted. Incidentally, the tone of gratification with 
which the representative of the society told of the action 


of his pastor and the response on the part of the parishoners 


revealed the conviction that the people felt gratified over 
this co-operative venture of mercy they had engaged in. 


The: happy solution of the Roman Question is 
e subject of the English and German Free Leaf- 

prepared for the 
s. 


bution on the same occasions Cardinal Faulhaber’s 


the political nor the historical significance of the rect 
events is ignored. Both in the English and the Germ 
versions the simple grandeur of the biblical narrative is p: 
served and carried over from the story of Peter to tl 
of the Papacy in our times. This leaflet will appeal to t 
student as well as those making less pretense at scholarsh 


An Appreciation of Our Monthly _ 
The Echo, of Buffalo, in the issue of April z 


1929, comments as follows: 

“Tt is a pity that that excellent magazine the Central-Bl 
and Social Justice is not more widely read by Americ 
Catholics. This periodical, published by the Central Bure 
at St. Louis, is the mouthpiece of the Central Verein, 
exemplary organization of German Catholics, and as su 
carries some of its information in the tongue of the Fath 
Jand. If our American Catholics could overcome th 
prejudiced and unintelligent bias against foreign languag 
and accept a bilingual publication such as the Central-Bl 
and Social Justice, they would derive inestimable bene 
even though they were forced to pass over the relative 
few pages devoted to articles in the German language. TI 
periodical is an extremely intelligent exponent of a staun 
and virile Catholicism; its articles are carefully writt 
and always timely. The social principles of the Cent 
Verein as expressed in the C. B. and S. J. are the Christi 
Solidarism of some of Catholicism’s greatest expone: 
in Europe, both living and dead, and their application 
American conditions by the Central Verein through 
Director, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, is the only intelligent soc 
policy formulated in this country. The Central Verein, 
the way, can well be taken as a model of that ‘Catho 
Action’ so insistently urged upon the world by the prese 
Holy Father.” 
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Das seraphische Liebeswerk 


Linz, 
las Liebeswerk ist Seelsorge, untersteht also 
| kirchlichen Hirtenamte. Von_ bisch6flicher 


e erfolgte auch die Griindung des Liebeswerkes 
alten Oesterreich. Im Jahre 1903 richtete der 
thof von Linz an die tibrigen Bischdfe des 
shes die Anfrage, ob sie mit der Einfitih- 
x des Liebeswerkes in ganz Oesterreich einver- 
den seien. Von allen Seiten kamen Zustim- 
es-Kundgebungen. Die Namen dieser Kar- 
ule, Erzbischofe und Bischdfe finden sich auf 
ersten Aufnahmsscheinen des Liebeswerkes 
reichnet, wie auch in dem Aufrufe, den Bischof 
pelbauer im Didzesanblatt tiber die Grtindung 
Liebeswerkes veroffentlichte. 
lachdem das Interesse des Klerus der Diézese 
z durch den bischéflichen Aufruf geweckt war, 
es, auch die ubrigen Didzesen ftir das Liebes- 


k zu interessieren. Dies geschah durch Verlaut- | 


ingen der betreffenden Oberhirten in ihren 
nen Didzesanblattern, besonders aber dadurch, 
; Kinder nicht blos aus der Didzese Linz, son- 
2 auch aus den anderen Didzesen Oesterreichs 
yenommen wurden. Soweit als moclich werden 
Kinder in Anstalten der Heimathdiozese unter- 
‘acht und an diese Anstalten zahlt das Liebes- 
k die jeweils falligen Verpflegsbetrage. Die in 
Z einlangenden Almosen werden nach den Dioze- 
geordnet, aus welchen sie kommen; auf diese 
se hat die Hauptleitung Linz einen Uberblick 
viel Geld fiir die einzelnen Didzesen zur Ver- 
ing steht. 
ine weitere Riicksichtnahme erforderte die Viel- 
chigkeit des alten Oesterreich. Das Liebeswerk 
-vyon dem Grundsatz aus: jede Nation braucht 
Liebeswerk und soll dasselbe so griinden und 
ichten, wie es eben die Verhaltnisse erfordern. 
on im Jahre 1906 griindeten wir eine czechische 
heilung, bald darauf eine magyarische, polnische 
1eilung. Die einzelnen Liebeswerkabtheilungen, 
he auf dem Umschlage des Liebeswerkkalenders 
eichnet sind, haben die gleichen kurzen Satzun- 
die gleichen geistlichen Vortheile der hl. 
sen und Ablasse, sind aber in finanzieller Hin- 
; unabhangig. 
. allen Landern griff das katholische Volk mit 
n Hainden nach dem Liebeswerk. Die Katholli- 
fiihlten wohl selbst die Nothwendigkeit, die 


gefahrdeten Kinder zu retten, und als dann die 
Seelsorger auf der Kanzel, in Vereinen etc., vom 
Liebeswerk sprachen, meldeten sich tiberraschend 
viele Mitglieder. Die Katecheten verstanden es, 
die Kinder in der Schule darauf aufmerksam zu 
machen, welchen Dank sie ihren Eltern fiir die 
gute Erziehung schulden und wie gut erzogene 
Kinder durch Theilnahme am Liebeswerk und ganz 
kleine Almosen mithelfen konnen, dass auch gefahr- 
dete Kinder eine gute Erziehung bekommen k6nnen. 
Fur solche kleine Betrage, welche das Kind, statt sie 
zu vernaschen, mit Vorwissen der Eltern dem 
Liebeswerk gab, bekam es ein Liebeswerkbildchen. 
So arbeiteten Kinder fiir Kinder. 

Die katholischen Zeitungen und Zeitschriften wur- 
den um Aufnahme kurzer Notizen uber das Liebes- 
werk ersucht; es wurde auch solchen Zeitschriften 
gelegentlich ein Almosenbildchen beigelegt (beson- 
ders vor der Weihnachtszeit, in der Fastenzeit etc.). 
Das Liebeswerk brauchte jedoch unbedingt eine 
eigene Zeitschrift, welche nicht nur fiir die Kinder, 
sondern fur erwachsene Kinderfreunde bestimmt ist. 


Dieser Monatsschrift kommt eine doppelte Aufgabe. 


zu: Propaganda der Liebeswerk-Idee—Beschaffung 
der nothwendigen Geldmittel. Das Blatt selbst 
erhalten alle Theilnehmer, welche ihren Mitglieds- 
beitrag (pro Jahr frither K.2.50, jetzt 5.2.50) lei- 
sten, kostenlos zugestellt. Die Vertheilunng des Blat- 
tes erfolgt in den einzelnen Pfarreien durch ver- 
lassliche Forderer und Forderinnen, ‘welche im 
Einverstandnis mit den Seelsorgern aufgestellt wer- 
den. Diese Personen sind fur das Liebeswerk von 
der grdssten Bedeutung. Es bedeutet keine kleine 
Miihe, allmonatlich die Hefte den einzelnen Theil- 
nehmern-zu tibergeben und bei dieser Gelegenheit 
den Monatsbeitrag entgegen zu nehmen, in der Mit- 
gliederliste zu verbuchen und vierteljahrlich oder 
halbjahrlich an die Hauptleitung zu ubersenden, 
Kalenderbestellungen etc. entgegen zu nehmen und 
auch uber etwa gefahrdete Kinder in der Pfarre zu 
berichten oder Schiitzlinge des Liebeswerkes, welche 
sich in der betreffenden Pfarrei befinden, zu be- 
suchen und tber dieselben dem Liebeswerk Bericht 
zu erstatten. sai 

Die Redaktion des Blattes halt sich ferne von 
“Politik und allem, was schnell veraltet. Das Blatt 
will den Katholiken aller Lander Rechnung tragen. 
Das Ziel ist besonders: Hebung und Heiligung der 
Familie, Vermeidung von Fehlern in der Jugender- 
ziehung, Schutz der gefahrdeten Kinder, Behebung 
des Kinderelendes, Ftirsorge fiir die schulentlassene 
Jugend beiderlei Geschlechtes. Im Jahre 1903 be- 
gannen wir mit einer Auflage von 300 Exemplaren 
monatlich; heute versenden wir monatlich 80,000; 
vor dem Kriege hatten wir eine Auflage von 90,000. 
—Die tibrigen deutschen Liebeswerkabtheilungen in 
Bayern, Preussen, Schweiz etc. versenden monat- 
lich 350,000 Exemplare der Zeitschrift. 

Damit fiir obige Zwecke von den Mitgliederbei- 
tragen moglichst viel iibrig bleibt, muss bei der 
Blattherstellung grosste Sparsamkeit und Wirth- 
schaftlichkeit herrschen. Es leuchtet ein, dass es 
viel zu theuer kame, wenn jedes kleine Land ein 
eigenes Blatt mit eigener Redaktion, mit eigener 
Verwaltung und Expedition halten wiirde; daher 
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beziehen diese verschiedenen Abtheilungen unser 
Vereinsblatt, konnen in dasselbe Artikel und Bilder 
einsenden und spezielle Verlautbarungen auf dem 
Umschlag des Blattes anbringen, welcher fur jede 
einzelne Abtheilung separat gedruckt wird. 

Ahnlich verhalt es sich mit einem anderen Propa- 
gandamittel, namlich dem kleinen Kalender des 
Liebeswerkes, der den Titel fiihrt: “Zwergenkalen- 
der fiir die Jugend und ihre Freunde.” Derselbe 
wird alle Jahre eigens ftir das Liebeswerk von einem 
hervorragenden Kiinstler gezeichnet und erfreut 
sich bei Jung und Alt grosser Beliebtheit, weil er 
lustige Zeichnungen bringt. Die im zweiten Theil 
des Kalenders enthaltenen ernsten Worte werden 
auf diese Weise mit in Kauf genommen. Natiirlich 
muss auch dieser Kalender moglichst billig herge- 
stellt werden, aber nicht auf Kosten der Ausstattung, 
die eine gute sein muss. Der niedrige Preis (5 
Cent) ist nur durch die grosse Auflage erreichbar, 
und diese wieder dadurch, dass diesen Kalender auch 
auslandische Liebeswerkabtheilungen bestellten. Wie 
beim Monatsblatt wurde auch beim Kalender am 
Umschlag die betreffende Abtheilung namhaft ge- 
macht. Der Herstellungspreis seitens der Druckerei 
stellt sich bei einem Heftchen auf 1% Cent, beim 
Kalender auf 2 Cent. Der Uberschuss dient den 
Kindern der betreffenden Abtheilung. In einigen 
Jahrgangen des Kalenders wurde eine zweite und 
dritte Auflage nothwendig, weil die erste Auflage in 
kurzester Zeit vergriffen war (170,000 Stiick). Der 
Kalender erscheint im Monat Mai fiir das nachst- 
folgende Jahr. Bei uns sind zwar eine sehr grosse 
Anzahl verschiedener Kalenderausgaben in Vertrieb 
gebracht worden, da aber unser Kalender der ori- 
ginellste und billigste ist und zugleich dem Kinder- 
schutz dient, erklart sich seine grosse Auflage. Vom 
wirthschaftlichen Standpunkte hat sich ergeben, dass 
der Nachdruck einer zweiten Auflage sich nicht gut 
bezahlt macht, daher miissen die einzelnen Abtheilun- 
gen, welche Kalender haben wollen, so frithzeitig 
es eine bestimmte Auflage erfordert, bestellen, damit 
ein Nachdruck vermieden werden kann. 

Ein kleines, aber wichtiges Propagandamittel sind 
die Almosenbildchen des Liebeswerkes. Sie werden 
katholischen Zeitschriften beigelegt, von Katecheten, 
Forderinnen etc. als Bestatigung fiir den Empfang 
eines Almosens ausgegeben, welches entweder tiber 
den Mitgliedsbeitrag hinaus gespendet wird, oder 
besonders von Kindern oder armeren Leuten als 
ausserordentliche Theilnehmer am Liebeswerk ge- 
widmet werden. Auf diese Weise konnen auch 
Unbemittelte durch ein kleines Almosen am Lie- 
beswerk mithelfen und so an dem _ geistlichen 
Gnadenschatz theilnehmen; in den verschiedenen 
Abtheilungen des Liebeswerkes werden fiir lebende 
und verstorbene Mitglieder gegenwartig im Jahre 
6000 hl. Messen gelesen. ~ 

Das Liebeswerk bestrebt sich seit Jahren, seinen 
Theilnehmern den Besuch von Exerzitien zu ermog- 
lichen. Aus diesem Grunde bringt das Liebeswerk- 
heft allmonatlich ein Verzeichnis, wann und wo fiir 
die verschiedenen Stinde Exerzitien abgehalten wer- 
den. Besonders erfreulich ist die Theilnahme jun: 
ger Manner an diesen Kursen der Geisteserneuerung, 


za welchen auch die Liebeswerkschiitzlinge, sobald 


eng ee ee eS ae 


sie das 17. Jahr erreicht haben, speziell eingelad 
werden. Wenn diese Schiitzlinge die Kosten d 
Exerzitien nicht aus eigenem decken konnen, 
rechnet das Liebeswerk diese Ausgabe zu den Fo: 
bildungskosten der betreffenden Jungmanner. MW 
dem 18. Lebensjahr schliesst in der Regel die Fi 
sorge, wenn nicht besondere Umstande eine Ve 
langerung angezeigt erscheinen lassen. 

Wie die Satzungen besagen, ist der Hauptzwe 
des Liebeswerkes, Kinder zu retten, deren Glaul 
oder Sitten in Gefahr sind (Mischehen, Ehesche 
dung, uneheliche Kinder, verlassene Kinder ete 
Auf die Gefahrdung machen die Seelsorger, 4d 
Forderinnen und manchmal auch die Behord 
aufmerksam. Die Zahl der von uns jahrlich ne 
aufgenommenen Kinder betragt an 200; dazu kor 
men noch jene Kinder, welche von den von Linz a: 
gegriindeten Abtheilungen aufgenommen werde 
Die Kinder werden theils in gut katholisch 
Familien, theils in den Liebeswerkanstalten, the 
auch in anderweitig bestehenden Anstalten unte 
gebracht. In letzterem Falle hat das Liebeswerk 
die betreffenden Anstalten das Verpflegsgeld :; 
leisten, soweit dieses von den Angehorigen, au 
serehelichen Kindesvatern, Heimathsgemeinden e 
nicht geleistet werden kann. Es ist unser Grundsat 
nach Moglichkeit die zur Zahlung Verpflichtet 
heranzuziehen, um dem Leichtsinn nicht Vorscht 
zu leisten. Es gibt aber Falle, in denen die Ve 
pflegsbetrage wirklich nicht ganz oder uberhau 
nicht herein zu bringen sind. (Im Jahre 1928 betrt 
diese Summe der nicht einbringlichen Verpfleg 
gelder: Schilling 74,000, gleich etwa $10,500.) 


Nach der Schulentlassung mindern sich die Ve 
pflegsbetrage, weil die Kinder schon theilweise z 
Arbeit verwendbar sind. Fitir die Madichen : 
Alter von 14 bis 16 Jahren besteht eine Haushi 
tungsschule. Nach derselben treten sie in Dien 
oder sonst in einen Beruf. Ft die Knaben such 
wir bei der Landwirthschaft oder beim Handwe 
Lehrstellen, was besonders seit dem Kriege wu 
dem darniederliegenden Handel und Gewerbe keine 
wegs leicht ankommt. Geistig minder befahig 
oder korperlich verkriippelte Jungen finden natursg 
mass noch weniger einen Lehrmeister. Fiir die 
haben wir eine Beschaftigungsanstalt in Gallne 
kirchen. An derselben unterrichten Klosterschwe 
tern im Mattenflechten, Korbflechten, Biirstenb: 
den etc. In einigen Fallen ist es gelungen, sole 
Jungen in einigen Jahren so weit zu bringen, dass 
in ihrer Heimath durch Erzeugung und Verk 
von Bursten etc. wenigstens einen Theil ihres L 
bensunterhaltes sich selbst verdienen konnten. : 


Fir Intelligenzberufe kann naturgemiiss das 
beswerk nur ganz besonders begabte junge 
ausbilden lassen, bzw. zu deren Ausbildung b 
gen. 27 ehemalige Schiitzlinge des Liebesw 
sind Priester geworden. Andere wirken im Le 
stande oder als Laienbriider. 7 

Als das Liebeswerk gegriindet wurde gab es n 
keine weltliche Kinder- und Jugendfiirsorge. Di 
hat sich in den letzten zwei Jahrzehnten unter 
Titel Jugendamter bemerkbar gemacht, ohne « 
jedoch das Liebeswerk tiberfliissig geworden w 
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it und Land und die von diesen gegriindeten 
endamter kiimmern sich eben nicht um die Seele 
die Religion der Kinder. Auch Beamte dieser 
tlichen Organisationen haben offen eingestanden, 
; die staatliche Jugendhilfe vielfach schleppend 
sicher sehr theuer ist. Die Jugendgerichte kén- 
erst einschreiten, wenn ein Junge zum Rechts- 
-her geworden ist. Daher kommt es auch nicht 
2n vor, dass die Richter in solchen Fallen sich 
st an das Liebeswerk wenden. 

um Schlusse verweisen wir auf das im 31. Jahr- 
z stehende Pittsburger Liebeswerk, das zwei 
schriften herausgibt. Die eine heisst: ‘“Ser- 
ischer Kinderfreund”, 220 Thirty Seventh Street, 
sburgh, Pa., die andere heisst: “Seraphic Home 
rnal”, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
le Ausgaben sind vorziiglich ausgestattet und 
hen Inhalts. Die Kapuzinerpatres in Pittsburg 
2n gewiss gerne noch weitere Auskunft. Diesen 
t auch eine reiche Erfahrung tuber amerikanische 
haltnisse zu Gebote, wahrend im Vorstehenden 
die Verhaltnisse in Oesterreich skizziert wurden. 
IANN DOBRETSBERGER, Konsistorialrath, Linz. 


“Civic Education.”’ 


2 einem neueren Aufsatz uber ,,Probleme der 
tischen Volkserziehung’ (in der Sammel- 
rift: Zehn Jahre Reichsheimatdienst [Bln. 
8] 43 f.) sagt Eduard Spranger: ,,Wenden wir 
vom Prinzipiellen zu den konkreten Wegen 
itischer Erziehung im  gegenwartigen 
itschland, so miissen wir mit dem Bekenntnis 
innen, dass alle Faktoren, die diese Aufgabe 
ichtern, bei uns fehlen oder bis zur Wir- 
gslosigkeit schwach geworden 
ken mit Staunen auf die nordamerikanische 
ion, in der sich anscheinend die ,,Einbirge- 
e“ von selber macht..... Es ware ein inte- 
antes Studium, der sehr abweichenden polli- 
nen Mentalitat der grossen Staatsvolker nach- 
ehen.* 

chon vor etwa einem Jahr hat der Professor 
Staatswissenschaft Charles E. Merriam an 
Universitat Chicago, bekannt durch seine 
rke uber die amerikanischen Parteien und po- 
schen Theorien, es unternommen, in einer 
he von monographischen Darstellungen die 
men und Finflusse untersuchen zu lassen, un- 
denen in den vornehmsten typischen Staats- 
ern jene von Spranger sogen. Ejinbtirgerung, 
die Amerikaner es nennen_ ,,Civic Educa- 
“ zustande kommt. Als zu untersuchende 
ider wurden neben den Vereinigten Staaten 
st Deutschland, England und Frankreich, die 
len Diktaturen Italien and Russland sowie als 
spiele fiir den verschiedenen Erfolg des Na- 
alitatenstaats das alte O6cesterreich-Ungarn 
die Schweiz bearbeitet. Der aus Mitteln der 
kefeller-Stiftung untersttitzte Forschungs- 
. geht u. a. von dem Grundsatz aus, dass die 
elnen Bearbeiter der von ihnen erforschten 
yn nicht angehoren, sondern unabhangige 
Gelehrte sein sollen, die durch ihre 
und Erfahrungen fiir diese Arbeiten 


we 


Pale Soe ee 


sind. Wir 


geeignet erscheinen und die fernere Vorausset- 
zung eines langeren Studienaufenthalts in dem 
zu behandelnden Lande erfillen. So hat man mir 
die Ehre erwiesen, mir die Behandlung der 
Vereinigten Staaten zu ubertragen, und die Ba- 
dische Regierung hat die Geneigtheit gehabt, 
mich fur das vergangene Winterhalbjahr zum 
Zweck einer grosseren Reise durch die Union zu 
beurlauben. 

Ich habe Sprangers Worte auch deshalb ange- 
fuhrt, um gleich anzudeuten, dass unter der Be- 
zeichnung “Civic Education” mehr und Tieferes 
zu erfassen versucht wird als das, was etwa an 
unseren Schulen schon vor dem Kriege unter 
dem Namen “Staatsbtirgerkunde” gelehrt wurde. 
Gewiss ist auch diese (wie etwa Art. 148 RV. in 
Verbindung mit dem jingsten Erlass des Preus- 
sischen Unterrichtsministers tber verfassungs- 
kundlichen Unterricht zeigt) ein wichtiges Mit- 
tel des modernen, rationalisierten Staats zur Er- 
ziehung in seinem Geiste. Aber Erziehung ist ja 
schon ausserlich immer mehr als Unterricht, und 
vollends umfasst der folgenreichste aller angebo- 
renen Gruppenverhaltnisse des Menschen, das 
zum Staate, naturgemass grundsatzlich nicht 
bloss Veranstaltungen des Staates selbst, son- 
dern die Mitwirkung (oder Gegenwirkung) so 
ziemlich aller andern naturlichen oder gewill- 
kurten Gesellungen in und ausser dem Staate. Es 
ist im Grunde der Inbegriff alles dessen, was ein 
beruhmtes neues Buch Rudolf Smends als ,,staat- 
liche Integration“ zusammenfasst. 

Dazu gehort in jedem modernen Kulturstaat zu- 
nachst die ganze Fulle der geschichtlichen und 
traditionellen Elemente, die auch abgesehen von 
allen erzieherischen Zweckvorkehrungen und 
auch fur den Fremden gleichsam die staatliche 
Luft eines Landes ausmachen. Als ihre spezi- 
fischen Erzeuger erscheinen neben den vielfach 
gestuften Organen der Staatshoheit auch die in 
gewisser Beziehung vorstaatlichen, in anderer 
Beziehung staatsuntergebenen Gebilde der reli- 
gidsen Gemeinschaften, politischen Parteien, 
wirthschaftlichen Interessenverbande, endlich die 


-aus bloss formaler Bedeutung immer mehr zu 


gebildehaftem Ejigenleben aufsteigenden Kata- 
lysatoren der ,,0ffentlichen Meinung“, Presse 
und nicht (oder nicht unmittelbar) politische Ve- 
reine. Sie alle arbeiten gewissermassen auf einer 
Stufenleiter, an deren einem Ende das _ unbe- 
wusste oder doch unzerdachte Dasein und 
Wachsthum  gesellschaftlicher Wirklichkeiten 
liegt, wahrend vom andern her bewusste Planung © 
macht- oder rechtspolitischer Art Gewalt dartiber 
erstrebt. Hier wird gegen alle Erwartung ,,Dik- 
tatur“ bisweilen rationalistisch, ,,Demokratie“ — 
(nicht nur junger Nationalitaten) traditionali- 
stisch vorgehen. Die Wissenschaft wird wie oft _ 
gerade an den Mischungs- und Brechungsgraden 
die dankbarsten Forschungsgegenstande haben. _ 
Pror. Dr. Cart BRINKMANN, | 
1) Erlaubter Abdruck aus Forschungen und Fortschritt 
Nachrichtenblatt der deutschen Wissenschaft und Tect 
Berlin. 5. Jahrg. Nr. 14. (10. Mai, 1929), S. (160-1. fas 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Katholische Aktion: was will das also anderes sagen 
als: alle katholischen Krafte sollen lebendig werden, um 
Christi Reich wieder aufzurichten in unserer vielfach in 
ein neues Heidenthum versunkenen Welt? 

Dr. yakouue Hauck, Erzbischoi von aiid 


Katholicene Aktion. 
(Skizze zur Griindung der Kath. Aktion.) 
Was? Griindung? Also ein neuer Verein? “So 
werden manche Leser erschreckt fragen. Ja, es ist, 
wie wenn viele eine wahre Angst erfasst hatte, dass 
die: Katholische Aktion etwas wirklich Neues bringt 
und fordert, nicht einen neuen Verein, und doch 
etwas Neues. Man hort in hundert Versammlungen 
immer wieder betheuern: Wir haben schon die 
Katholische Aktion!—Wo denn? In unseren:ka- 
tholischen Vereinen! Aber wenn sie schon da ist, 
warum verlangt denn der HI. Vater, dass sie durch- 
gefithrt wird auf der ganzen Welt, nicht nur in 
} Italien, auch in anderen Landern? Die Katholische 
; Aktion ist freilich nicht ein neuer Verein, und doch 
: eine neue Art, samtliche katholische Krafte zu- 

sammenzufassen, um das Konigthum Christi in der 


Welt zu:verwirklichen. Wie sie nach den Ideen 
" des Hl. Vaters aufgefasst und durchgeftthrt werden 
{ kann, sollen die folgenden skizzenhaften Bemerk- 
‘ ungen darthun. Es handelt sich um das Gebot, 


um das Gebiet und um das Gebilde der Ka- 
tholischen Aktion. 

1. Ein Gebot zur Katholischen Aktion giebt 
die heutige Zeit, der Zeitgeist. Der Papst sagt: 
die Welt ist laisiert, d. h. losgel6st von Gott und 
Religion. Laisiert ist die Politik; der Staat ist 
Gotze, alleinige Quelle des Rechtes und der Auto- 
rs ritat. (Macchiavelli-Hegel.) Laisiert ist das 
; Wirthschaftsleben ; es herrscht unbeschrankte Hian- 
3 dels- und Erwerbsfreiheit, das 7. und 10, Gebot wird 


is beseitigt. Laisiert ist das Familienleben: Ehe, Er- 
1 ziehung (Schule). Laisiert ist das 6ffentliche 
. Leben: Presse, Mode, Begrabnis, Werktag und 


Sonntag, selbst aus den Krankenhausern wirft man 
die Ordensfrauen hinaus. Dieser Satansar- 
pert, der Laien soll nun die Gottes- 
arbeit der Laien entgegen gesetzt t werden. 
Darum werden alle Katholiken aufgerufen, dem 
Zeitgeist entgegen zu arbeiten, wo sie ihn nur 
treffen. 

Ein zweites Gebot der Katholischen Aktion dik- 
tiert die Lie b e. Durch die Taufe werden alle 
eae am geheimnisvollen Leibe Christi. Wie 

ber am Korper des Menschen die einzelnen Glie- 
i rs m Dienste der anderen stehen, so ist am Leibe 

ti_das eine Glied verantwortlich fiir das an- 
te. Es kann keinem Katholiken gleichgiiltig sein, 
der andere Katholik glaubig ist oder nicht, ob 
€ as it oder ae ae der andere 


ohnmachtig vor der heutigen Seelsorgsaufgabe stel 
da braucht der Leib Christi Heere von ungeweiht 
Aposteln, um alle Glieder dieses Leibes ne 
helfen. Das nennt Pius XI. “Theilnahme der Lat 
am. hierarchischen Apostolat.” 

Ein drittes Gebot zur Katholischen Aktion gie 
die Kirche durch den Stellvertreter Christi, d 
Papst Pius XI. Es ist der grosse Gedanke sein 
Pontifikates, die ganze Welt “mobil zu machen 21 
Wiedergeburt der heutigen Menschheit. Fast 
jedem Weltrundschreiben ‘seit 1922 und in viel 
Privataudienzen kommt er auf dieses Thema ; 
sprechen und erklart, dass es sein ausdrucklich 
Wunsch sei, die Laien zur Katholischen Aktion ; 
veranlassen. Sein letztes Handschreiben an Ka 
dinal Bertram von Breslau lasst keinen Zweit 
mehr autkommen iiber die Bedeutung dieser Aktio 

2. Das Gebiet der Katholischen Aktion. Hi 
ist zu unterscheiden eine [nnenarbeit und eu 
Aussenarbeit. Die Innenarbeit ist die B 
dung des ganzen, lebendigen Christenthums a 
Laienapostolat. Pius XI sagt: “Die Watnolisel 
Aktion leitet die Ihrigen zu tugendhaftem Leben 
wandel und zur Erftllung der Christeppflichten 
aller Strenge an.’’ Laienapostel-durfen keine Kor 
promisskatholiken sein und keine Halben. Daru 
mussen sie fortgesetzt Wissen und Willen in si 
vertiefen und das Leben der heiligmachenden Gnac 
in sich tragen. Wer noch hinttber- und herube 
hinkt zwischen Christus und Satan ist nicht taugli 
zum Apostolat. “Wir reden ja von einer Aktio 
die den ganzen Menschen umfasst; ihn will sg 
fordern in der rechten religidsen und burgerlich 
Bildung, d. h. in gediegener Frémmigkeit, in tief 
Erkenntnis der gesunden Lehre, in Sittenreinhei 
wem diese Eigenschaften fehlen wiirden der wir 
das hierarchische Apostolat nicht fruchtbringet 
ausuben konnen.” (Pius 4h: im Rundschreiben 
Kard. Bertram.) 

Das andere Gebiet letaanee die A ussenarba 
der Katholischen Aktion. ‘Und da kommt alles— 
Frage, was das Seelenheil des Einzelnen und d 
Wohl der menschlichen Gesellschaft fordert: L; 
teratur, Kino, Theater, Rundfunk, Seelsorgshill 
I: ‘rauenbewegung, die Standesfragen. So gross 4 
Seelennoth des heutigen Menschen ist, so gross | 
das Gebiet der Katholischen Bewegung. Ausg 
hnommen ist die reine Politik, obwohl das Christe 
thum auch Sauerteig fiir das Offentliche Leben se 
muss. f 

3..Das Gebilde der Katholischen Aktiol 
nach Kopf und Herz. Zunichst wird ein Pf 
herr vor der ganzen Gemeinde in einigen Vortri 
das Volk aufklaren iiber die “Katholische Akt 
Dann geht er aber an die praktische Arbeit 
bildet den Kopf des Gebildes. Der Kopf 
ein Pfiarrauss ch nsis Denn die Zu 
menarbeit muss organisiert sein. Aus jedem | 
legen ee dex in ae Pfarrgemeinde | 
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hergestellt—JIn diesem Pfarrausschusse wer- 
die so nothwendigen Arbeitsgnuppen 
latfen, um dann kraftvoll die einzelnen Arbeits- 
te erfassen zu konnen. In der Stadtpfarrei 
hheim hier, mit fast 9000 Katholiken, sind 
nde sechs Arbeitsgruppen gebildet: 1. Gruppe 
Jugendbildung (Kindererziehung, Anstalten, 
Ifragen, Jugendvereinigungen) ; 2. Gruppe fiir 
sbildung (Schriftthum, Theater, Kino, Rund- 
, Presse, Exerzitienbewegung) ; 3. Gruppe ftir 
orghilfe ; 4. Gruppe fiir Caritas; 5. Gruppe fiir 
iliche Vereinigungen; 6. Gruppe fiir weibliche 
inigungen. In grdsseren Stadten werden selb- 
lige Gruppen fiir Akademikervereinigungen, 
\rbeiterbewegung usw. gut am Platze sein. Die 
lieder der einzelnen Gruppen holen sich sodann 
verschiedene Hil fs kraft e aus den Pfarr- 
horigen heraus, die Geschick und Lust und 
ische Tuchtigkeit besitzen, bei der Gruppen- 
t thatkraftig mitzuwirken. So besteht dann 
the Gruppe aus den 4-6 Ausschussmitgliedern 
10, 30, 50 Hilfskraften. Rein politische Ve- 
gungen werden zu diesem Ausschuss nicht: hin- 
zogen. 


cS 
3: 
oF 


ifgabe dieses Pfarrausschusses ist es nun, unter 
ing des Priesters das ganze Gebiet der Katholi- 
n Aktion zu fordern, dazu Anregungen zu ge- 
and die Massnahmen zu treffen zu gemeinsamer 
fihrung. Ferner soll durch einen Ausschuss 
schon bestehenden Vereinen eine a post o- 
che Seele eingehaucht werden ftir aposto- 
es Arbeiten, unter gegenseitiger Fuhlung- 
ne; dadurch liesse sich die Vereinsthatigkeit 
vereinfachen, z. B. durch Gemeinsamkeit von 
dgebungen oder Feiern. ; 


is Herz dieser katholischen Aktionsarbeit 
ist das S ch ul en dieser Laienapostel. Und 
1 liegt in Wahrheit eine neue Arbeit fur den 
ster. Kardinal Faulhaber sagt einmal so wahr: 
Apostel der katholischen Bewegung fallen nicht 
Himmel. Jesus selbst hat drei Jahre lang seine 
stel fiirs Apostolat vorbereitet. Am leichtesten 
| lasst sich die Schulung durchfthren durch 
nannte Studienkurse. Denn zu achttagigen Ex- 
ien sind die meisten Laien kaum abkommlich. 
Mitglieder des Ausschusses und die zu den 
ypen geholten freiwilligen Hilfskrafte werden 
nterrichtskursen uber dogmatisch-apologetische 
rheiten, itber aszetisch-liturgische Selbstheilig- 
iiber wirthschaftliche und soziale Fragen, auch 
freie Kiinste geschult und aufgeklart, sogar in 
ssem Sinne nach Abschluss eines Kurses ge- 
t. So nur werden sie innerlich selbst zuerst 
e Katholiken und erhalten das Rustzeug zum 
ipfe im Reiche Christi. Am besten ware es, 
1 es moglich gemacht werden konnte, einen 
en Studienkurs jedesmal innerhalb einer oder 
er Wochen zu erledigen, damit der Zusammen- 
- nicht verloren geht. Alle aber miissen beseelt 
von einem grossen Opfergeist, der fir sie selbst 
nach und Verachtung sich wunscht, um nur 
Christus und den Seelen zu dienen. Dann 
in uns jener katholische Optimismus erwachen, 


damit rechnet, dass die Kirche auch die neue 


* 4 


Zeit mit ihrem Geiste durchdringen wird und die 
Volker rettet vor dem Untergang im Neuheiden- 
thum. 
PL AWPENGELY CASS. Re, 
Forchheim, Bayern.) 


Wiedergeburt des Féderalismus in Deutschland. 


Vor dem Kriege hérte man in Deutschland vom 
Foderalismus so gut wie nichts mehr. Seit dem.Um- 
sturz kam man zur Erkenntnis der Gefahr, mit der 
die Centralisation das deutsche Volk und seine Kul- 
tur bedroht. Der Foderalismus erfreut sich daher 
heute einflussreicher Ftihrer, denen. eine Reihe 
tuchtiger Organe zur Verftigung stehen. 

Als ausgesprochene Vertreter des Foderalismus 
haben wir in jungster Zeit Fiuhlung genommen mit 
foderalistischen Kreisen Deutschlands. Nun schreibt 
uns einer der Hauptvertreter dieser Richtung drt- 
ben: 

“Wir freuen uns von Herzen, mit Ihnen einig zu gehen 
in der Vertiefung des Foderalismus, Nur von dieser 
Grundlage aus k6nnen wir die deutschen Probleme meistern; 
wenn nicht den Gebieten Siid- und Westdeutschlands, die 
in ihrer Kultur und Eigenart:so ausserordentlich verschieden 
sind, von Preussen ein gewisses Mass von Selbstverwaltung 
zugestanden wird, wird die alte deutsche Kultur zugrunde 
gehen und der preussische Militarismus allein siegen.” 

Nach Ansicht des Briefschreibers wird der fode- 
ralistische Gedanke aber auch alleine im Stande 
sein, die Weltwirthschaftsfragen einer Losung zu- 
zufiihren. Er erklart: 

“RBuropa geht zu Grunde, wenn auch weiterhin ein 
standiger Hegemoniekampf zwischen Deutschland—Frank- 
reich seine Kulturkraft verbraucht. Letzten Endes ist aber 
auch. fiir Amerika ein bltthendes Europa Vorbedingung fur 
Absatz und Fortschritt.” 

Bedeutungsvoll ist auch der Ausblick auf die Ge- 
fahr, von der der deutsche Katholizismus vom Cen- 
tralismus bedroht wird. Der Briefschreiber hebt 
folgendes hervor: 

“Fiir uns in Deutschland tritt noch die besondere Sorge 
um die Rettung der katholischen Kultur hinzu. Im inneren 
deutschen Leben macht sich die Hegemonie des preussischen 
Protestantismus so tberwaltigend stark geltend, dass die 
katholische Kultur in Gefahr steht, ganz vom Berliner 
Centralismus aufgesaugt zu werden. Ein hervorragender 
Fiihrer wies bereits ktirzlich darauf hin, dass das Rheinland, 
das alte Mutterland des deutschen Katholizismus, heute nur 
noch Diasporagebiet sei und auch hier bereits der preussische 
Protestantismus die Vorherrschaft habe.” 

Die Ausfithrungen des deutschen Universitats- 
professors werden den Lesern des C. B. unseren so 
oft betonten Standpunkt gegentiber der Centralisa- 
tion der Regierungsgewalt verstandlicher machen. 
Wir ftirchten die Tendenz, aus Washington ein an- 
deres Paris oder Berlin zu gestalten, von wo aus 
unser Volk eines Tages in derselben bureaukra- 
tischen Weise mochte regiert werden wie das fran- 
zosiche Volk von Paris aus, seitdem die Provinzen 
jeder Selbststandigkeit beraubt wurden. , 


Die Losung der Zeit ist: “Praktisches Handeln— — 
Uebung von Liebeswerken aller Art.” 
Aus dem 1. Rundschreiben Pius X. | 
-vom 4. Okt. 1903. . 


1) Mit besonderer Genehmigung des Verfassers abge- 
druckt aus Die Schildwache, Basel, Nr. 29, 1928-29, 
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Sport oder Geist! 

In katholischen Kreisen mehren sich die Stimmen 
der Warnung und des Protestes gegen jede uber- 
triebene Huldigung des Sports. 

So erklarte Dr. Jos. Eberle, dessen Abneigung, 
dem Zeitgeist Konzessionen zu machen, bekannt 
ist, letzthin: 

“Christen haben die Sportfexerei der Zeit nicht 
mitzumachen, sondern gegen den Strom zu schwim- 
men. Gegentiber einer Welt, die die blossen Siege 
von starken Muskeln, kthnen Nerven, neuesten 
Auto- und Flugzeugmotoren feiert, haben sie vor 
allem die Siege des Geistes und der Seele zu preisen 
und ins Licht zu ritcken. Sie haben in diesem 
Sinne zu erklaren, dass Hunderttausende von Sol- 
daten, die im vergangenen Weltkrieg in Treue zu 
Gott und Vaterland ihr Leben einsetzten, Hoheres 
thaten als Rekordflieger; Sie haben zu erklaren, 
dass Zehntausende von Barmherzigen Schwestern 
und Priestern, die unter Verzicht auf Familien- 
glick, in Armuth, unter Verachtung Jugendschon- 
heit und Jugendkraft opfern und in Spitalern die 
Aermsten der Armen, Krebskranke, Syphilitiker, 
Idioten pflegen, weit Grosseres thun als Rekord- 
flieger. Sie haben zu erklaren, dass Zehntausende 
von Priestern, die unter Verzicht auf Familien- 
gliick, in Armuth, unter Verachtung der Welt, ihre 
Krafte auf die Seelsorge der Menschheit konzen- 
trieren, Hoheres thun als Rekordflieger. Sie haben 
zu erklaren, dass kein Wagemuth, keine Abhartung 
von Sportgrossen zu vergleichen ist mit dem Wage- 
muth und dem Opfersinn der heutigen katholischen 
Martyrer in Mexiko, die sich, um ihrem Glauben 
die Treue zu bewahren, ohne Wimperzucken vor 
die Flinten der Schergen des Diktators Calles 
stellen.” 

So zutraglich fir Geist und Korper edle, die 
Korperkrafte anstrengende und _ entwickelnde 
Spiele sind, insbesondere ftir die Jugend, so zwei- 
fellos ist es, dass der Sport in seiner heutigen Ge- 
stalt manches Ungesunde an sich hat. Er drangt 
mehr und mehr in die Bahnen, die der Sport im 
alten Rom einschlug, als die Menge in viele Schau- 
lustige und eine kleine Schar bezahlter, ihre Krafte 
und Kunste zur Schau tragender Wettkampfer zer- 
fiel. Der moderne Sport steht zu nicht geringem 
Theil im Dienste der Schaulust, und wird von 
ienen gefordert, die aus dieser Neigung Profit zie- 
hen wollen. 

Die Kathol. Aktion wird auch diesem Wesen ent- 
gegentreten, die Sportbethatigung in edlere Bahnen 
lenken wollen, und zwar so, dass dem Korper sein 
Recht wird, aber Seele und Geist dariiber nicht zu 
kurz kommen wie das gegenwirtig der Fall ist. 


Die Voraussetzung fiir den sozialen und wirth- 
schaftlichen Aufstieg der Arbeiterschaft bildet das 
griindliche Studium aller Zusammenhinge und Ver- 
haltnisse des sozialen, wirthschaftlichen und staat- 
lichen Lebens, eine gesteigerte Arbeitsfreudigkeit 
und ein vertieftes Pflichtbewusstsein und Verant- 
wortlichkeitsgefithl gegenitber Gesellschaft, Staat 
und Familie. 

Weltwirthschaftsprogramm., 


PA SAO oe er ae pe oe 


Geldmangel, der Glaubensboten ernsteste Klas 


Die in den Resolutionen der Staatsverbande I 
nois, Indiana und Missouri enthaltenen Empfehlu 
gen, die fiir die Missionen bestimmten Jubilaun 
gaben unserer Vereine der C. St. anzuvertraue 
werden hoffentlich reichliche Frucht tragen. Mang 
an Mitteln mehr als Mangel an Arbeitskraft 
hindert itberall das Missionswerk ungemein. LD 
Dankschreiben des hochwst. Bischofs Bonifati 
Sauer, O. S. B., aus Wonsan, in Korea, vom % 
April, enthalt folgende, sich darauf beziehen 
Angaben: — 


“Hier um die neue Abtei, die bekanntlich erst 1S 
hierher verlegt wurde, und wo noch vor 7 Jahren kt 
einziger Katholik wohnte, haben wir im Umkreise_bere 
12 Christengemeinden, In Hoiryong griindete P. Callist 
auf Weihnachten 1925 die erste Niederlassung. Heute I 
er 530 Katholiken und eine ziemliche Zahl Kiatechumen 
In Chongjin, wo P. Markus 1926 griindete, und Ha 
heung, wo P. Placidus letztes Jahr anfing, ist es ahnli 
Hatte ich Geld und Missionare, wiirde ich sofort 
zwolf Orten, Stadte von 10,000-30,000 Einwohnern, anfz 
gen. Die Missionare werden kommen, aber das Geld! | 
Ottilien sandte mir, obwohl es auch noch in Afrika ei 
Reihe von Missionen hat, seit 1921 nicht weniger als 
Patres und 9 Brtider. Es wird auch in Zukunft Missionz 
senden, zumal jetzt die Liicken des Krieges—58 Klerik 
und Briider starben im Kriege—wieder ausgefiillt sit 
Aber Wohlthater muss unser liebe Gott noch erwecket 


Einem weiteren Schreiben, das den Dank 4d 
Hrn. Bischofs fur ftnfzig ihm wubersandte Mes 


intentionen aussprach, entnehmen wir noch folge 
des: 


“Solche Intentionen sind immer eine grosse Hilfe f 
uns. Meine Missionare mtissen nicht nur selber day 
leben, sondern auch noch ihre Schulen, etc., unterhalte 
So steht, wenn die Stipendien ausgehen, oftmals das Wi 
terbestehen einer ganzen Missionsstation in Frage. 1] 
letzten Herbst hatten wir da eine sehr kritische Zeit, unt 
deren Folgen wir immer noch leiden—Es kam dazu, & 
das letzte Jahr in jeder Weise ein Hungerjahr war: e} 
eine schreckliche Trockenheit, die das Anpflanzen von Ri 
unmOglich machte, dann schreckliche Ueberschwemmu 
gen, die den letzten Rest der Ernte noch vernichtet 
Jetzt im Frithjahr haben die Leute vielfach nicht einn 
das Saatgetreide. Da soll man tiberall helfen und ka 
nicht. Eine bliihende Christengemeinde in der nunme 
von meiner Missionsdiézese abgetrennten Apost. Priafe 
tur Yenki muss sich infolge der Noth vielleicht ga 
auflosen, um zu versuchen, anderswo das Leben zu fristet 


Die gewiss bescheidene Summe von $82 quittie 
P. Lullus Huette, O. F. M., Apost. Missionar 
der Provinz Shantung, China, unterm 7, April 
folgt: 

“Gott zum Gruss! Mit Freuden empfing ich Ihren 1 
ben Brief vom 23. Januar mit der willkommenen Gabe f 
meine Mission. Das war eine schdne Hilfe fiir mic 
denn wir Missionare haben ja stets so viele Geldsorge 
die Ausgaben wachsen mit jedem Jahre, und die M 
wollen immer nicht reichen. Wir warten hier sc 
mehrere Wochen auf einen guten Regen, der fiir 
Weizen so nothwendig ist und noch mehr fiir die Aus 
der Herbsternte. Hoffentlich schickt der Himmel 1 
bald einen guten Regen, denn die Bauern haben ja < 
letzten Jahre so viele Missernten gehabt, da thate i 
eine gute Ernte mal recht noth, 4 


“Gott sei Dank, haben wir wenigstens Frieden, so_ 
wir Missionare ruhig arbeiten kénnen. Doch liegt 
Handel darnieder, es ist wenig Verdienst fiir die L 
Gebe der liebe Gott bald bessere Zeiten.” 


Auf der kleinen Inselgruppe der Seychell 
Indischen Ozean wirkt seit Jahren den. Kap 


a 
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‘lorian Walker. In einem nach zweimonatiger 
e in St. Louis eingetroffenen Briefe vom 15. 
z bestatigt er den Empfang von $56 wie folgt: 
h war tber diese Gabe ausserordentlich froh, da ich 
lie Arbeiten an der Kirche beginnen musste und die 
sen sehr sparlich fliessen. Freundlichen Dank auch 
lie Zusendung der Schriften.” 

ym den fernen Solomon Inseln, in der Stid-See, 
let sich Schw. M. Crescentia mit der Bitte um 
1 Beitrag zur Bestreitung der Unkosten von 
hdachern ftir die Gebaulichkeiten der Mission 
1 an uns. Die Missionarin meldet, sie hatten 
fur 30 Pfund ($150) Wellblech nothig. Erkla- 
fugt sie dem noch hinzu: 


nserer Kirche, die zum gréssten Theil aus Blatter- 
en besteht, fehlte bisher die Sakristei; nun wollen 
ine solche bauen und kénnten dazu Blech verwenden. 
erdem mochten wir gar zu gerne eines unserer Kin- 
user, das bereits vor zwei Jahren gebaut wurde, mit 
| decken. Dazu ben6thigen wir eine halbe Tonne 
; Materials, das uns 15 Pfund ($75) kosten wiirde. 
ren Wunsch, diesen Plan auszuftithren, wird Ihnen 
nde Angabe erklaren: Wenn es erst einmal anfangt 
izuregnen, dann beginnt das Holz rasch zu faulen, 
es halt so schwer, hier gutes Bauholz zu erlangen; 
muss es von weither herbeiholen.’’ 
ee ae 


us Japan schreibt uns ein Missionar: 


esten Dank ftr Ihre freundlichen Sendungen [Zeit- 
[ten, Broschuren, etc.], fiir die ich stets gute Ver- 
tng hatte. Fur diesmal nun hatte ich eine Bitte. 
andten fruher schon einmal das Buch ‘Salve Mater’. 
den Sie so freundlich sein und uns noch einige Ex- 
are schicken? Wir k6nnen sie hier sehr gut ge- 
then fur Mitglieder der englisch-japanischen Kirche, 
ich fur die katholische Kirche interessieren.” 
* * 


en Segen organisierter Nachstenliebe bezeugt 
Schreiben der Karmeliterinnen zu Corpus 
sti in Texas. Nachdem Schw. Mary den Em- 
g eines weiteren Ballens Kleider bestatigt, 
shtet sie tiber die Verwendung der darin ent- 
nen Gegenstande: 

ft wiinschen wir, es mochten die Geber dieser an- 
nend gebrauchten Gegenstande beobachten, welche 
that sie damit-den in Noth sich befindenden Mexi- 
"n erweisen. Die armen Leute werden oft von ihrem 
en Besitzthum in Mexiko vertrieben, worauf sie sich, 
lirftig bekleidet, nach Corpus Christi wenden, das 
er Grenze nicht allzu fern ist. Hier suchen sie ihr 
n zu fristen, von Sorgen bedriickt und voll Kummer 
die von ihren eigenen Landsleuten erfahrene Be- 
lung. Daher freuen wir uns itber jede anlangende 
ung Kleider ebenso sehr wie die armen Mexikaner, 
ie die Gegenstande vertheilt werden.” : 

ie Schw. Mary uns mittheilt, hat die von uns 
ffentlichte Bitte um eine Wanduhr mit Schlag- 
< und um Kissen reichlich Frichte getragen. 
ge Frauen in Jarrel, Texas, und Corpus Christi 
nkten die Uhr und einige Kissen. Aus Water- 
, Conn., kamen zwei Kissen und aus St. Louis 
n mehrere nebst Bettunterlagen. 


4 


; ist gut, wenn den Katholiken und vor allem 
die Verantwortung tragen, immer wieder die 
achen des Lebens vor die Seele treten, dass 
‘obleme und Aufgaben mit aller Schwere em- 
n und mit einem Hochstmass von Verant- 
wusstsein ergriffen werden. 

nck Soziale Revue, Munchen. 


Der Bischof von Wichita auf der Tagung des 
Kansaser Zweiges. 

Wohl selten verlief eine Generalversammlung des 
Staatsverbandes Kansas so allgemein zufriedenstel- 
lend wie die am 29. und 30. Mai in Garden Plain 
abgehaltene. Nicht nur, dass die Zahl der Dele- 
gaten eine stattliche, und dass die Geschaftssitz- 
ungen und Massenversammlung einen befriedigen- 
den Verlauf nahmen, sondern obendrein erwiesen 
sich als forderlich die Betheiligung des Bischofs 
von Wichita und die herzliche Ansprache, die er an 
die Versammelten richtete. 

Der. hochwst. Hr. A. J. Schwertner, der auch 
dem feierlichen Hochamte am 29. beiwohnte, er- 
klarte bei dieser Gelegenheit, er freue sich, dass 
die Tagung so viele Manner angezogen habe. Ge- 
rade in der Gegenwart, die so vieles in Frage ziehe 
und umsturze, komme katholischen, der Kirche 
treuergebenen und ihre Weisungen befolgenden Ver- 
einen eine hervorragende Bedeutung zu, wenn sie 
ernstlich bestrebt sind, gesunde Anschauungen zu 
verbreiten, irrige Grundsatze und Auffassungen zu 
korrigieren, und eine im Irrthum befangene Welt 
auf den rechten Weg zurtickzufthren versuchen. 
Auf diese Weise werde sich der Staatsverband be- 
thatigen, wenn er im Geiste des C. V. zu wirken 
bestrebt sei. Bischof Schwertner erklarte, er kenne 
den C. V. von frther her, da sein Vater ein be- 
geistertes Mitglied gewesen sei, und er erinnere sich 
deutlich, mit welcher Hingabe an die Sache der 
Kirche sein Vater Hingabe an die Zwecke und Ziele 
des Central-Vereins verbunden habe; ebenso, mit 
welcher Begeisterung er. von Generalversammlungen 
des C. V. nach Hause zuruckgekehrt sei. In aner- 
kennender Weise ausserte sich der hochwst. Redner 
ausserdem tuber das Bestreben des C. V. in alterer 
Zeit, die Einwanderer zu betreuen, die Kranken, 
Witwen und Waisen zu unterstutzen und die Rechte 
der Eltern und der Kirche auf die Pfarrschule zu 
vertheidigen. 

Die bischofl, Worte verfehlten nicht, Eindruck zu machen 
auf die anwesenden Delegaten und Mitglieder des Kan- 
saser Staatsverbandes, Auch die Predigt des hochw. 
Timotheus Brockmann, O, F. M., Kansas City, Kans., uber 
“echte Vereinsthatigkeit als Offentliches Glaubensbekennt- 
nis,” hinterliess einen tiefen Eindruck, zumal er Central- 
Verein und Staatsverband in anerkennender Weise er- 
wahnte. Von seiten der Gemeinde in Garden Plain war 
zudem alles gethan worden, um den Theilnehmern den 


Aufenthalt in ihrer Gemeinde angenehm zu gestalten und 
die Berathungen der Versammlung zu fordern, 


In der Massenversammlung sprach der Vertreter der 
Central-Stelle, Hr. A. Brockland, itber C. V. und Staats- 
verband in der Kath. Aktion, und der Kommissarius des 
Verbandes, Rev. J. J. Grueter, Andale, tiber “Vorbedin- 
gungen einer kraftigen Laienbewegung.” Den Bericht tiber 
die General-Versammlung des C. V. erstattete Hr. M. 
Mohr, Prasident, der daran weitere praktische Ausfthr- 
ungen uber die Mitarbeit in der Kath, Aktion anschloss. 
Von den Beschltissen ware besonders der tiber die Farmer- 
frage zu erwahnen. Der Resolution tber den Stuhl Petri 
verlieh die Versammlung durch eine Kollekte ftir den 
Hl. Vater, die $40 ergab, Nachdruck; dazu 
$25 aus der Kasse hinzugefiigt werden, und ausserdem 


alle angeschlossenen Vereine ersucht werden, ihren Theil | 


zu dieser Papstgabe beizusteuern. awe’ 
Das jiingste Rundschreiben der C, St., tiber die Farme 


frage, fand beifallige Aufnahme, ebenfalls der Bericht — 


iiber die Bestrebungen unserer Anstalt. Hr. Moh 


sollen — 


i 
m 
ee 
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als Delegat zur: Tagung des C. V. in Salem- bestimmt, 
wahrend die Betheiligung wenigstens eines Priesters aus 
Kansas in Aussicht gestellt wurde. Als besondere Thatig- 
keit ‘hat sich der Verband das Sammeln von Kleidungs- 


stiicken fiir die Missionen gewahlt; man will in ahnlicher 
\Weise vorgehen wie im verflossenen Winter der Staatsver- 
band Minnesota. Nach Vereinbarung mit der C. St. soll 


den Vereinen eine Mission angegeben werden, an die die 
gesammelten Gaben, wohlverpackt, versandt werden sollen. 
Man ist sich des Werthes eines derartigen Unternehmens 
als Mittel zur Férderung des gemeinschaftlichen. Wirkens 
der Vereine wohl bewusst. 

Ausser dem _ hochwst. 
Priester der Tagung bei. 
urden wiedergewahlt : 

J. Grueter; Prasident, M. 
an Pea cident, Jos. Erbert, Ellis; Sekretar-Schatz- 
meister, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich ; Mitglieder 
der Exekutiv-Behorde, Eug. Philipps, Nic. Thim- 
mesch und F. J. Holthaus, je einer aus den Didzesen 
Concordia, Wichita und ieesenwottt. 


Bischof wohnten  sieben 
Die bisherigen Beamten 
Geistlicher Berather, Rev. 
Mohr, St. Marks; 


Beschliisse der Generalversammlungen der 

| Staatsverbande. 

Die zu Garden Plain abgehaltene Jahresversamm- 
lung des Staatsverbandes Kansas nahm_ Resolu- 
tionen an uber: Stuhl Petri; Erziehung und Schule; 
Farmerfrage, und kath. Presse. Wir mussen uns 
auf die Wiedergabe der beiden folgenden, aktuellen 
Beschlusse beschranken: 


_ Stuhl Petri. 

“Mit Sr. Heiligkeit, Kapst Pius XI., feiern wir die 
Losung der Romischen Frage und das goldene Jubilaum 
seiner Priesterweihe. Beide EKreignisse l6sen unsere Gluck- 
wunsche dem Hl. Vater gegentiber und unsere Dankbarkeit 
Gott gegentiber aus, der mit starker, liebevoller Hand die 
Geschicke der Kirche und des Statthalters Christi leitet. 

“Unsere Treue und Liebe zum HI. Vater wollen wir be- 
sonders bekunden: 1. durch unermtdliche Hingabe an die 
von Papst Pius XI, so dringend empfohlene Katholische 
Aktion, der unser Staatsverband und der Central-Verein 
geweiht sind; 2. durch kraftige Forderung des Missions- 
werkes, des Werkes der Glaubensverbreitung, im Auslande 
sowohl als auch unter den Indianern und Mexikanern in 
unserem Lande; und 3. durch besondere Freigebigkeit im 
Almosengeben, das ja eine der Bedingungen zur Gewin- 
nung’ des Jubilaumsablasses iste 


Patches 

“Die Farmerfrage in unserem Lande hat namentlich in 
den letzten Jahren eine so bedenkliche Gestalt angenommen, 
dass gerade zur Zeit die hochste gesetzgebende Korper- 
schaft in Washington sich in. Sondersitzung.m mit ihr be- 
schaftigt. 

“Die bereits seit Jahren herrschenden niedrigen Preise 
der Farmprodukte, die hohen Transportkosten, die jahrlich 


-_ steigenden Stevierlasten, die unerschwinglich hohen Preise 
aller’ vom Farmer bendthigten Maschinen und Betriebs- 
artikel, sind wichtige Ursachen. des Rtickschlags und der 


‘luste im Farmbetrieb. 


denn die gegenwartigen Zollsatze sind einseitig, 


ptsachlich die grossen Korporationen, 
per: befiirworten und verlangen wir eine gerechte 
Transportgebithren, die: den Eisenbahngesell- 
ngernesncnes Profit bet ee vaber 


; Wir beftirworten deshalb eine gerechte- und alle Be- 
Lo Sommer gleichmassig bertcksichtigende ‘Tarif- 


nur vortheilhaft und gewinnbringend fiir die In- | 


“Der Farmer muss unter allen Umstanden den Bett 
der Farm in 6konomischer Weise handhaben; er sollte 
mischte Farmwirthschaft betreiben; soll fleissig und sf 
sam sein, wie es viele unserer Mitglieder sind; und er 
mit Muth und Gottvertrauen versuchen, die Enttauschun 
und Verluste der letzten. Jahre zu tberwinden.” 


Drei Distriktstagungen in Texas. 

Als ausserst riihrig bewiesen sich in jungster Z 
die Distriktsverbande im Staate Texas. Den Reig 
der Frihjahrsversammlungen erOffnete der siide 
liche Bezirk mit einer prachtigen, am 28. April 
San Antonio abgehaltenen Tagung, mit. der 
Volksfest verbunden war. Es standen auf | 
Tagesordnung: die Parade von der St. Josep 
Vereinshalle zur St. Joseph Kirche und feierlic’ 
Gottesdienst ; die Geschaftssitzung im Vereinsha: 
und die sich daran anschliessende Massenversam 
lung im Freien, nebst gemeinschaftlich eingene 
mener Mittags- und Abendmahlzeit. 

Die Predigt im Hochamt hielt der Geistliche Rathge 


des Verbandes, Rev. J. Lenzen, Castroville. In der Mass 
versammlung sprach iiber “Verein und Staatsverband 
der Kath. Aktion” Hr. A. Brockland von der ‘Cent 
Stelle. Rev. J. Lenzen, die Herren H. B. Dielmann, Pr 
dent des St. Josephs Vereins, Felix Stehling, Frederic 
burg, B. Schwegmann, H. Jaeckle, und Frau M. Ebest, | 
Antonio, ausserten sich des weiteren uber zeitgemasse 
genstande und Fragen. 


Ungemein eindrucksvoll verlief die am 30. Aq 
und 1. Mai zu Windthorst abgehaltene Tagung | 
Verbandes fur den nordlichen Bezirk des Staz 
verbands Texas. Die grosse Theilnehmerschar, 
Vortrage der Redner, das feierliche Hochamt am 
Mai und die Predigt des Abtes von Neu Subia 
des hochwst. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., iiber | 
reine und deren Aufgaben, erweckten den E 
druck, es handle sich um die Veranstaltung ei 
grosseren Staatsverbandes. 


Windthorst liegt zwar etwa 25 Meilen von der nie 
Eisenbahnstation entfernt, doch das that der Betheilig 
keinen Abbruch. Die Mahlzeiten wurden’ gemeinsam | 
genommen; eine Begrtssungsversammlung ; zwei Mas: 
versammlungen; eine Geschaftssitzung; ein dramatis¢ 
Abend nebst feierlichem Gottesdienste vereinigten die Th 
nehmer immer wieder vollzahlig. Auch in .Windth 
hielt der Vertreter der Central-Stelle, Hr. Brockland, 
Hauptrede in der ersten der zwei Katholikenversan 
lungen; weitere Redner waren: der hochwst. Abt 
Burgert, Rev. Boniface Spanke, O. S. B., Rhineland, 
Leo Gerschwyler, O. S, B., Windthorst, Rev. John N 
OS ea lindsay, akin: iG: Reininger, New Braunfels, 
Ben Schwegmann, Frau Ben Schwegmann, Prasident 
Staatszweiges des Frauenbundes, Hr. H. Jaeckle, San 
tonio,, Paul P. Verfuerth, Windthorst, und andere. 
typisch fiir Texas. verdient erwahnt zu werden, dass 
und Frau Schwegmann und Hr. Jaeckle die Reise 
Antonio und dorthin zurtick, ber 800 Meilen, im A 
riicklegten. Auch ein Opfer fiir die gute Sache. 


Eine dritte Tagung, jene des westlichen 
auf der Vereine von Fredericksbur: 
Braunfels, New Berlin, Red Rock, 
und Selma vertreten ae = um | 
Selma statt. tee 
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e geschilderten Veranstaltungen. erklaren den 
folgreichen Verlauf der Generalversammlungen 
staatsverbandes Texas. Die Herbst- und -Frtih- 
versammlungen der Distriktsverbande  ver- 
en Vor- und Weiterarbeit. Ausserdem pflegen 
m engeren Kreise den Geist der Kath. Aktion 
das Verstandnis ftir unsere Aufgaben. . Beides 
othwendige Vorbedingung schopferischer Ar- 
vonseiten unsrer Generalversammlungen. 


zu wenig beachtetes Opfer vieler deutscher 
Priester. 
1 den Verdiensten der deutsch-sprachigen 
ster unseres Landes um die Pfarrschule 
t das personliche Opfer, das nicht wenige 
hten, indem sie den Unterricht ertheilten, 
zwar oft jahrelang. 
; ist das ein eigenes Kapitel in der Geschichte 
amerikanischen Pfarrschule, dem bisher zu 
ig Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt wurde. Die 
alen vieler deutschen Gemeinden verzeich- 
was wir in einem Bericht tiber die Feier 
voldenen Jubilaums der St. Josephs-Gemeinde 
few Almelo, in Kansas, berichtet fanden: 
der Pfarrschule unterrichtete der hochw. Hr. Pfarrer 
ere Jahre lang, weil die Gemeinde zu arm war, Lehr- 
e zu besolden. Vor sechs Jahren konnten dann 
Ischwestern angestellt werden.” 
+r betr. Pfarrer ist der heute noch in derselben 


einde thatige Rev. J. B. Vornholt. 


iglische katholische Blatter, die deutscher 
Eigenart Rechnung tragen. 


if eine Angelegenheit, die wir Ofters bereits an 
r Stelle erwahnten, wies hochw. Hr. Dr. Vitt 
agst in. der vierteljahrlichen Delegaten-Ver- 
alung des Volksvereins Philadelphia hin. Nach- 
Redner diesem ein kraftiges Wort des Lobes 
rochen—man moge nur kritisieren wie man 
», die Thatsache sei, der Volksverein ist noth- 
lig; er und C. V. haben beide das gleiche Ziel, 
<atholische Aktion, die Verbreitung des Reiches 
sti auf Erden—ausserte er sich zur Pflege der 
jlischen Presse. Er belobte die in Philadelphia 
einende “Nord-Amerika,’ und erklarte, : er 
uere 


ss wir nicht ein ebenso gutes Blatt in englischer 
he ftir unsere Kinder besitzen.” 


. ist Thatsache, den Lesern deutscher Abstam- 
x sagen die meisten in der Landessprache: er- 
nenden katholischen Zeitungen wenig zu. 
‘+r findet man sie auch im allgemeinen in nur 
gen Familien unserer Art. Daraus ergiebt sich 
Nachtheil, dass die hiergeborene Generation 
deren Nachkommen nur selten die Gewohnheit 

Vorfahren, die katholische Lekture zu pflegen, 
scht erhalten. Das ist -bedauerlich, und daher 

es wiinschenswerth, dort, wo es die Umstande 
‘rn, Zeitungen zu griinden, die, in englisher- 
che geschrieben, der Eigenart des deutschen 
ters Rechnung tragen. Wo solche Wochen- 
fen bereits bestehen—und es giebt deren eine 
I—-sollten besonders die Mitglieder des C. 
| ihren. fitrnehmsten Beforderern gehoren. 


Wollen keine Sondervereinigung der Jiinglinge. 

Aus dem Bericht tiber die jtngste, zu Bethlehem 
abgehaltene Quartalversammlung des Lecha-Thal- 
Verbandes des C. V. von Pennsylvania wire als 
besonders beachtenswerth hervorzuheben, dass 
der Hl. Namen Jesu Verein von Coplay sich dem 
Verband anschloss, und dass “eine grosse Anzahl 
der anwesenden Delegaten junge Manner 
waren.’ Ferner, dass 

“das Exekutivkomitee, das beauftragt worden war. 
Mittel und Wege zu finden, die Jungmannschaft zu dea 
Arbeiten des Verbandes heranzuziehen, berichtete, die 
Errichtung einer besonderen Organisation zu diesem 
Zweck sei nicht nothwendig; die Vereine sollen ersucht 
werden, junge Leute als Delegaten zu entsenden.” 

Der Bericht sei einstimmig gutgeheissen wor- 
den. 

Die Grtndung von Sonderorganisationen der 
Junglinge aus unseren Reihen ist, wie die Erfahrung 
wiederholt bestatigt hat, nicht zu empfehlen. Das 
Wesentliche ist, der Jungmannschaft Verstandnis 
fur die Bewegung zu vermitteln, und ihr, wenn 
moglich, solche Aufgaben zuzuweisen, die ihren 
Fahigkeiten und Neigungen entsprechen. Ander- 
seits ist es nothwendig, dem. Umstande Rechnung 
zu tragen, dass die Wunsche und Bestrebungen 
einer auf die Buhne des Lebens tretenden neuen 
Generation sich nicht allseitig mit jenen der Alteren 
zu decken pflegen. Tragt man dem Rechnung, so 
fahrt man mit der Jungmannschaft am besten, wenn 
man ihre Vertreter als Delegaten zu Verbandsver- 
sammlungen ernennt und ihnen gewisse Posten, 


bezw. Mitarbeit an Komiteen zuweist. _ 


Miszellen. 

Ejiner von ihm seit langerem bereits beobachteten 
Gepflogenheit gemass nahm der Hudson Co. Zweig 
des C. V. auch in seiner Aprilversammlung : eine 
fur die Missionen bestimmte Hutkollekte auf. 


Sie ergab die sehr erfreuliche Summe von $41.00, die 
nun bedurftigen Missionen zugute kommen wird. Mochten 
doch andere Vereine dieses lobenswerthe _ Beispiel 
nachahmen. ; 


Rev. Herman E. Amsinger, Pfarrer der St. 
Marien Gemeinde, der Mutter-Gemeinde der 
Deutschen in St. Louis, hat mit Zustimmung des 
Erzbischofs von St. Louis, des hochwst. J. J. Glen- 
non, das Amt des Prases des jungen St. Louiser 
Zweiges der Kolping Society ttbernommen. 

Nunmehr halt der Verein seine Versammlungen in den 
Raumlichkeiten der Marienschule ab, nachdem er bisher 
in der Central-Stelle zu Hause war. Ein Vertreter der: 
C. St. ftthrte die Beamten des Gesellenvereins beim 
hochwst. Erzbishof ein. 


Delegaten aus Paterson, Newark: und Hudson 
Co. betheiligten sich an der am 21. April in Passaic 
abgehaltenen Propaganda-Versammlung des C. V. 
von ‘New Jersey. Pater Norbert Hink, O. S. B., 
von Cedar Knolls, behandelte in der Hauptrede die 
Pflichten der Katholiken angesichts der im _ re- 
ligidsen und btrgerlichen Leben herrschenden | 
Zustande. * 

Hr. L. Seiz, Prasident des Staatszweiges, empfahl u. a. 
Betheiligung an Laienexerzitien, wahrend Hr. Jos. Nadler, - 
Sekretar, sich in englischer Sprache an die Jungmannschaft 
wandte mit der Aufforderung, sich katholischen Vereinen 


und durch ‘diese dem: C. V. anzuschliessen. 


r 
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Obgleich der Gesellenverein Philadelphia noch 
recht jung ist, entwickelte er bereits eine leistungs- 
fihige Gesangssektion. Sie wirkte bei der unlangst 
vom Volksverein und Frauenbund jener Stadt ver- 
anstalteten Propagandaversammlung mit. 


Wie die “Nord-Amerika” berichtet, ernteten die Sanger 
fiir ihre vortrefflichen Leistungen reichlichen Beifall. Aus- 
serdem hat die Sektion “auch beim Kaffeklatsch durch 
ihren Gesang zur Unterhaltung beigetragen.’’ Sicher ist 
dies: die Kolpingsohne ftthlen sich in unseren Reihen 


wohler, wenn ihnen Gelegenheit geboten wird, thatig sich 
an den Veranstaltungen unserer Vereine und Verbande zu 
betheiligen. Da sie den Chorgesang pflegen, vermogen sie 
zudem einem fast allgemeinen Mangel abzuhelfen. 


Die Beschliisse der letztjahrigen Generalver- 
sammlung des Central-Vereins sowohl als auch un- 
ser “Central-Blatt” empfahl in der am 22. Mai in 
der Volksvereins-Halle zu Philadelphia abgehal- 
tenen vierteljahrlichen Versammlung des Kath. 
Frauenbundes Philadelphia der hochw. P. Roth, 
O. S. A. Redner erklarte, die Beschliisse seien so 
ganz im Sinne der auf die Kathol. Aktion sich be- 
ziehenden Ermahnungen des HI. Vaters gehalten. 

Im weiteren Verlaufe seiner Ansprache legte er ein 
gutes Wort ein ftir den Kolpingverein und den neuge- 


griindeten St. Elizabethverein, der sich vor allem der 
aus Deutschland eingewanderten Madchen annehmen will. 


Das silberne Jubilaum der Priesterweihe beging 
am 30. Mai der Pfarrer der Herz Jesu Gemeinde in 
Minster, Texas, der hochw. P. Frowin Koerdt, 
©. S. B., ein steter FoOrderer des Staatsverbandes 
Texas, des C. V. und der C. St. 

Im Jahre 1878 zu Vohwinkel in Westfalen geboren, kam 
der ‘Jubilar im Alter von 7 Jahren mit Vater und Ge- 
schwistern nach Hartmann, Ark,; war 1892 nach Eroff- 
nung des Neu Subiaco College einer der ersten Zoglinge 
dieser Anstalt, und trat im Jahre 1898 in den Benediktiner- 
Orden ein, Die hl. Priesterweihe empfing der Jubilar am 25 
Juni, 1904, durch den hochwst, J. Janssen, Bischof von Belle- 
ville, in Neu Subiaco, Nach einjahriger Lehrthatigkeit 
am Subiaco College wurde er nach Windthorst, Tex., 
gesandt, wo er zwolf Jahre lang segensreich in der Seel- 
sorge wirkte, worauf er im ahre 1918 nach Minster im 
gleichen Staate versetzt wurde, wo er seither thatig war. 


Ueber seinen Besuch beim hochwst. Erzbischof 
Curley berichtete ein Komitee in der am Pfingst- 
sonntag abgehaltenen Monatsversammlung des 
Maryland-Zweigs des C. V. Von dem Verein 
beauftragt dem Erzbischof von Baltimore Mit- 
theilung zu machen von der Absicht, die nachst- 
jahrige Generalversammlung in der Stadt, wo un- 
sere Vereinigung im Jahre 1855 gegriindet wurde, 
abzuhalten, fanden die Herren das liebenswiirdigste 
Entgegenkommen von seiten des hochwst. Ober- 
hirten ihrer Erzdidzese. 

Er erbot sich, ein Schreiben an den Vorstand des C. V. 
zu richten, und ihn zu ersuchen, das diamantene Jubilaum 
des C, V. in Baltimore zu begehen.. Ausserdem versprach 


Erzbischof Curley einen Beitrag zur Bestreitung der Un- 
kosten der Feier leisten zu wollen. 


_Einen beachtenswerthen Versuch, das solidarische 
Bewusstsein unter den Mitgliedern der Katholischen 
Unterstiitzungs-Gesellschaft von Minnesota zu be- 


leben, unternahmen deren Beamten, indem sie am 


23. Mai zum ersten Mal eine gemeinsame Auf- 
nahme (joint initiation) neuer Mitglieder aus St. 


Ss 


Paul and Minneapolis veranstalteten. Durch pla 
massig betriebene Werbung waren 150 neue Mi 
glieder gewonnen worden, die bei dieser in der U 
terkirche zu St. Agnes veranstalteten Feier dur¢ 
Hrn. Frank C. Kueppers, den Prasidenten der K 
tholischen Unterstiitzungs-Gesellschaft, in vorg 
schriebener Weise aufgenommen wurden. 

In ahnlicher Absicht veranstaltete die Katholische Unt 
yon Missouri ihr Abendessen; wie denn iiberhaupt jed 
gerechte Mittel, das geeignet erscheint, die Isolierung u 
serer Vereine zu tberwinden, angewendet werden  sollt 
die Fithlung unter unseren Mitgliedern und das Zusar 
menarbeiten zu fordern. 


Vor mehreren Jahren wurde zwischen de 
Deutschen-Ausland-Institut Stuttgart (Museum ur 
Institut zur Kunde des Auslanddeutschthums) ur 
der C. St. ein Austausch von Buchern verabrede 
Auf Grund dessen schickten wir im April eine At 
zahl Bande an jene Anstalt, darunter eine Auswa 
von in unsrem Lande in deutscher Sprache g 
druckten Katechismen. Diese Sendung bestatig 
Hr. Dr. F. Schottlander, Direktor der Bibliothe 


des genannten Instituts, unterm 3. Mai wie folg 


“Verblindlichsten Dank fiir Ihre freundlichen Zeilen vo 
16. April und fur die prachtige Sendung deutscher Butiche 
die Sie die Giite hatten, uns wieder fiir unsere Biblioth 
zu uberlassen. Die Katechismen sind als Deutschdrucke ve 
druben schon an sich fiir uns interessant, und das Buch \« 
Berghold allein wiirde uns schon zu grosstem Dank Thn 
gegentuber verpflichten. 

“Hoffentlich k6nnen wir auch in Zukunft den so schon 


‘und erfreulich begonnenen Tauschverkehr aufrecht erhalt 


und Ihnen aus unseren Dublettenbestanden Biicher ve 
mitteln, die Ihnen von Werth sind.’ 


Welch zeitgemassen Charakter man Distriktsve 
sammlungen zu verleihen vermag, bewies wiederu: 
die am letzten Sonntag im April zu Bethlehem abg 
haltene Quartalversammlung des Lecha-Thal Ve 
bandes des C. V. von Pennsylvania. In dem Haup 
vortrag behandelte Rev. John Fries die “gliicklict 
Losung der romischen Frage,” worauf Hr. Jok 
Kibeck, Prasident des Staatszweiges, iiber unse 
Bewegung und das Laienspostolat referierte. 

Wie iiblich betheiligten sich dié Delegaten vormittags a 
Hochamt; die Festpredigt hielt Rev. A. Fretz, Pfarrer d 
HI. Geist Gemeinde, die, wie in der nachmittags abgehalt 
nen Geschaftsversammlung bekannt gegeben wurde, e 
Fastenalmosen von $50 fiir die C. St. gespendet hatte. D 
Geschaftssitzung, in der ein Monatsbrief des Prasident 
Eibeck zur Verlesung und Diskussion gelangte, wohnt 
nicht weniger als 125 Delegaten bei—In der Massenve 
sammlung sprachen ausser den bereits genannten Redne 
Rey, Fretz und Rev. J, Post letzterer Geistlicher Berath 
des Distriktsverbandes. Nicht weniger als zw6lf Priest 
hatten sich zu der Tagung eingefunden—Hr, Frank E 
lacher, Allentown, wurde zum Prasidenten gewiahlt. r 


Volksverein und Frauenbund Philadelphia 
stehen es, durch gut vorbereitete sog. Propa 
Versammlungen belehrenden und belebenden 
fluss auszutben. Als Redner fiir die jiingste 
senversammlung dieser Art war ein Augustine 


St. Vinzenz Seminar in Germantown. 
in Deutsch tiber “Wecken und Férd 


Jener 


